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Yes, There Will Be A Summer Meeting 


6 INCE PEARL HARBOR,” writes a teacher of the deaf, “‘I have taken 

S it for granted that the Association meeting would be cancelled. No- 

body has money to spend for things that are not really vitally impor- 

ant. Then too, New York itself is ordinarily the drawing card for many 

teachers—and since it is not a drawing card at this time, the attendance 
would be slim.” 


“I do hope,” says a letter from another teacher, “that the Summer Meet- 
ing will not have to be given up. It seems especially important to have this 
particular one to inspire us for the lean years ahead. There may be a small 
attendance, but even so, I hope the meeting will go ahead. After all, we still 
have deaf children, and we need all the stimulation we can get if we are to 
learn to do a more efficient job.” 
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“Please, please,” says a third, “don’t let anything happen to the Sum- 
mer Meeting! It has seemed to me recently that the profession was just be- 
ginning to go forward a little, after long years of complacency. We all need, 
as never before, to be inspired and stirred up to our very best—especially if 
professional meetings are going to be impossible for some years after this. 
We can manage to get there this time, if we care enough about it. Don’t let 


them call it off!” 


All of these points of view, and others, were discussed by the Board of 


Directors on January 24th, and a decision was reached with the utmost care.: 


Final vote: unless there is an actual attack on the eastern seaboard between 
now and June, the Association Meeting will be held. 


Summer School, Too, Will Go Ahead 


Following the Summer Meeting, three special courses, with academic 
credit from Columbia University, will be offered by Teachers College. 
Speech and the Use of Hearing, a combined course carrying three points of 
credit, will be given by Dr. C. D. O’Connor, Miss Mary C. New, and Mr. 
Charles A. Bradford of the Lexington School; Primary and Intermediate 
Language, two points, by Miss Mary E. Numbers of the Clarke School. The 
Practica, or demonstrations associated with these courses, will provide an 
additional two points, so that a total of seven points may be earned. 


For further information about either the Summer Meeting or the Sum- 
mer School, address Dr. C. D. O’Connor, Lexington School for the Deaf, 904 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
132 
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Color In Speech Teaching 


By Mary C. New 


A New Way to Teach Old Sounds 


HE present plan of speech teaching 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf 


has aroused much interest, and this 
article is being written in response to a 
number of requests that our philosophy in 
general, and one device in particular—that 
of the use of color—be explained in some 
detail. 

Five years ago, while teaching in the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, I was pre- 
sented with a new and perplexing problem, 
that of attempting to teach speech to very 
young deaf children. My previous ex- 
perience had been with older boys and 
girls, and I found myself looking at the 
little three and four years olds with a sink- 
ing sensation around my heart and an un- 
easy fear in my mind that I would not be 
able to reach those little ones. The teach- 
ing of speech reading offered no unusual 
difficulties, but just how to present the old 
teaching of speech sounds in a new way 
that would catch and hold the babies’ inter- 
est was a real problem. 

Turning it over and over in my mind as 
I walked to and from school, I finally got 
down to one simple thought: “If I were 
three or four years old and severely deaf, 
how could some adult present symbols of 
speech to me in a way that would appeal 
to my imagination, quicken my interest, 
give me something definite to tie to, and 
afford me satisfaction in learning?” My 
own almost instantaneous reaction was that 
I would like the whole procedure better if 
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it were brightened up visually, and the only 
way to do that seemed to be to associate 
certain sounds or certain activities with 
colors in such a way that lessons would be 
made more vivid and mental associations 
more concrete. 

I had no clear plan for putting this idea 
into action and might have forgotten it al- 
together had it not been for the fact that 
the following day I was trying to get one 
of the little girls to imitate the sounds of 
“pb,” “b,” and “m” with success that rated 
little better than fair. She was a bright 
youngster, but even with her good mind— 
plus the use of touch and some residual 
hearing as adjuncts to the learning process 
—she had not learned to give these sounds 
accurately and independently. A little voice 
would creep into the “p” or a little nasality 
into the “b.” When corrected, the child 
would give the desired sound, but it was 
evident that the mental picture of what 
she wished to produce was not clear enough 
to enable her, alone and unaided, to be sure 
of the right manner of production. 


Color Arouses Interest 


The color idea flashed again through 
my mind, and picking up three pieces of 
paper of different colors, I held up one. 
Placing the child’s hand over my larynx, 
I said “bububu.” Then I took a second 
color, and placing it and the child’s hand 
before my mouth—so that the breath ex- 
pulsion might be both seen and felt—I said, 
¢ph??__**yh””__“yh”” (repeating the explosive 
breath sound). The third color I placed on 
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my cheek, placing the child’s hand over it, 
and gave “mumumum,” calling attention 
to the resonance that could be felt. 


All of this seemed to interest the little 
girl keenly. Putting the three strips of 
paper on the table between us, I again 
placed the child’s hand on my throat and 
babbled. Then looking at the papers, I 
showed her that I wanted the paper that 
went with that activity. To my delight 
she picked out the right one. All three 
sounds were recognized through sight, 
hearing, and touch and related to the col- 
ored paper that had been arbitrarily asso- 
ciated with a given physiological sensation. 
Encouraged by this, I ran through the 
whole list of consonants and vowels. 

It must be remembered that the only 
response on the part of the child at this 
time had been to show recognition of the 
type of sound given—breath, voice, or nasal 
—by indicating the color associated with 
that type of breath or voice action. The 
child evidently thought that this exercise 
was a new game and got fun out of the 
procedure. 


The next day, more out of curiosity than 
anything else, I presented the child with the 
same three strips of paper and showed her 
that I wanted her to give me a sound to 
match the color. To my pleasant surprise 
she gave a number of sounds and not only 
that, but-she actually corrected herself sev- 
eral times, showing clearly that the three 
colors had for her a definite mental asso- 
ciation with breath, voiced and nasal-voiced 
sounds. 


Color Has Pedagogical Value 


This experience resulted in the convic- 
tion that the use of color has definite 
pedagogical value in teaching speech to 
little deaf children. As we all know, many 
elementary sounds are identical in position 
but different in production. The real pur- 
pose then of the use of color in this way is 
to afford the child clear mental pictures of 
these differences. By-products of the de- 
vice are increased interest and the feeling 
of security and self reliance on the child’s 
part in the production of these sounds. 
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Speech as a Meaningful Process 


Following my year in the Rochester 
School I was engaged as supervising teach- 
er of speech and acoustics at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. The superintendent of 
the Lexington School, Dr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor, is tremendously interested in 
improving methods of teaching speech to 
deaf children. He had felt for some time 
that the schools were attacking speech 
teaching in a way that was psychologically 
wrong, i.e., in the emphasizing of mechan- 
ical skills prior to actual speech for com- 
munication. While well aware that the 
acquisition of isolated speech sounds was 
an essential to a deaf child’s learning of 
speech, Dr. O’Connor believed that these 
isolated sounds—as far as possible—should 
develop ‘normally as an outgrowth of 
speech, rather than be the primary articu- 
latory experience leading up to the act of 
speech. He felt that too often little deaf 
children had had to spend far too much 
time on mechanical drills as an introduc- 
tion to speech and that, for them, speech 
had lost its all-important meaningfulness 
as a process to get what is wanted or 
needed, or to exchange ideas. The plan 
of speech teaching at the Lexington School, 
therefore, was re-organized four years ago. 
For beginning work with three and four 
year olds, we determined to proceed along 
the following lines: 

1. To present speech from the first as 
a purposeful, meaningful process. 

2. To develop sounds—as far as pos- 
sible—from simple whole-words-with-mean- 
ing. 

3. To give every possible aid to learn- 
ing by using the tactile, auditory, and visual 
approaches simultaneously. 

Since this procedure was described in 
detail in “Speech for the Young Deaf 
Child” (Votta Review, October 1940). 
the present article will be devoted to ex- 
plaining how color is being used in our 
teaching plan. 


Color in the Teaching Plan 


First of all we had to decide what colors 
to use, and the three chosen were blue for 
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breath, red for voice, and brown for nasal 
sounds. This was purely arbitrary, but 
once the colors had been chosen we adhered 
to them consistently. Our first step is one 
of sense training. The teacher has squares 
of paper in the three colors. Using touch, 
sight, and hearing aids, she relates a cer- 
tain activity to a certain color. The first 
lesson may be saying of “bububu” and 
“p*, p’, p’,” having the child pick up or 
touch the red paper in response to the 
voiced sound and the blue paper for the 
voiceless. When it is clear that the child 
understands this, the corresponding nasal 
sound and the brown paper are associated. 
When the child picks up the right color 
every time in response to these three types 
of sound, the teacher says all consonants 
and vowels to see if the correct association 
has been made. Again, it should be re- 
membered that the child’s only response 
at this stage of learning is to indicate the 
color associated with the type of sound he 
has felt, heard, and seen. 


Vocal Activity Is At First A Game 


The next step (and one that usually 
comes spontaneously) is for the child to re- 
peat what the teacher says. ‘Lest any read- 
ers are thinking that we are inconsistent in 
allowing the children to give back isolated 
sounds, let me hastily add that the chil- 
dren’s spontaneous vocal reaction to color 
is to them but a game and has ‘nothing at 
all to do with speech. Speech for our chil- 
dren is the actual saying of something that 
conveys meaning. It may be the name of a 
person, or a toy, or a food, or a simple, 
every-day expression, but it is vocal utter- 
ance that is tied to meaning. On the other 
hand, vocal activity that goes with color is 
just a game and provides fun and relaxa- 
tion. We use blue Kleenex for the breath 
sounds, and just for fun a child will take 
a piece of the tissue and run through all 
the voiceless consonants he knows for the 
sheer pleasure of watching the tissue move, 
or blow from his hand, and also of having 
his teacher beam with pleasure. It is a 
matter of importance to the teacher that 
the child is practicing and perfecting ele- 
ments in play—as does the hearing baby. 
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What is of importance to the child is that 
he is having fun and the teacher is also en- 
joying it, which results in happiness all 
around. 


Changing From Breath to Voice 


Another interesting fact that may be 
noted at this time in connection with the 
use of color is that the child is able to 
change from a breath to a voiced or nasal 
sound at will. This transfer response was 
discovered by chance one day when a 
teacher held up a blue tissue and the child 
said “p", p", p",” whereupon the teacher 
held up the red paper and the child said 
“bububu.” Just to see what would happen 
the teacher held up the blue tissue and said 
“itt.” The child imitated this correctly 
and the teacher changed to the red color 
and waited. The response was the voiced 
equivalent, “dududu.” With that as a start, 
the teacher said all the breath consonants 
the child could imitate, and after each one 
changed to the red paper, and in each case 
the child changed to the voiced form of 
the position given. The ground work in 
sense training had made the child so aware 
of physiological changes that he was able 
to transfer this “feeling” for breath, voiced, 
or nasal sounds automatically when varying 
positions were taken by the articulatory 
organs. 

This color scheme, however, is but one 
device in the building up of voice and 
breath control and the teaching of speech; 
meaningful speech is constantly being built 
up through the use of simple words, using 
the tactile, visual, and auditory approaches. 
At first the child learns to repeat the word 
directly after the teacher’s model. After 
many repetitions the day comes when an 
object is held up and the child is able to 
reproduce the name of the object without 
any help from the teacher. First, speech 
of a simple word through imitation; sec- 
ond, by recall—a much more difficult step, 
which shows that the child not only knows 
the name of the object but has made the 
mental associations necessary to produce 
the word orally. When this eventful day 
arrives, the teacher introduces the printed 
form of the word and the child gains an 
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CHART 1. THE FIRST CLASS CARDS AND INDIVIDUAL BOOKS ALWAYS HAVE PICTURES TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE WORDS. 


*Note: In the charts used with the children, only a strip of color is placed in the upper corner. In these 
reproductions, the name of the color had to be substituted. 


additional support for his speech. Through 
hearing, sight, and touch he has learned 
to recognize the meaning of the spoken 
word; has acquired the ability to speak the 
word; and has developed mental associa- 
tions that connect that word with a definite 
object or its printed form. When the 
printed form of words appears, color be- 
gins to play a part in the speech process 
per se. In order that reading will not have 
a chance to offer an additional handicap 
to speech, the first class cards and individ- 
ual books always have pictures to illustrate 
the words. They look like Chart 1. 

The colors just appear in the upper right 
hand corner of the card or page and no 
reference is made to them unless the child 
says “buff” for “muff” for instance, in 
which case the teacher touches the colored 
square at the top of the paper and looks 
inquiringly at the child, who in the major- 
ity of cases corrects himself. We have been 
asked if the procedure just described were 
not confusing to the children, for while 


all the sounds in the first word are voiced, 
the second has a breath, a voiced, and 
breath sound, and the third, a nasal, a 
voiced, and a breath. We have only our 
experience to show that this does not create 
confusion. Somehow the children are able 
to understand that the color refers to the 
initial sound. Perhaps the intervening 
vowel helps them. Also rémember that 
the child does not see the printed form of 
the word until he not only can imitate it 
correctly, but can also recall the word un- 
aided. The printed form of the word al- 
ways appears in one color, usually black, 
because to use different colors in printing 
the word would break that word up visually. 

The first cards are followed by a rapid 
building up of “key” words on charts. As 
fast as words having the same initial sound 
are learned, six to eight words are placed 
on the white oak tag chart, which is kept 
for class reference. On these charts the 
printed word is followed by a colorful illus- 
tration; the “key” color appears in .the 
corner. See Chart 2. 
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CHART 2. AS FAST AS WORDS HAVING THE SAME INITIAL SOUND ARE LEARNED, SIX TO 
EIGHT WORDS ARE PLACED ON THE CHART, WITH AN ILLUSTRATION FOR EACH WORD. 
THE KEY COLOR APPEARS IN THE UPPER RIGHT HAND CORNER. 


*See note under Chart 1. 


In addition,.each child has an individual 
speech book, and each child travels at his 
own rate of speed. Every word that is 
learned is placed on a sheet under its initial 
consonant sound, the color for that con- 
sonant being in the upper right corner. 
The isolated sound is also placed next to 
the colored square. Each word is placed so 
that its initial consonant falls directly un- 
der the one above, a most useful idea which 
we took from Miss Lucille Schoolfield’s 
suggestions for using her book, “Better 
Speech and Better Reading.” A page in a 
child’s book might appear like Chart 3. 

The teachers illustrate each child’s book 
with a simple drawing or a picture cut out 
of a magazine, and these books provide 
the drill material for speech work. If a 
child reads a word correctly, no attention 
is paid to the isolated sound at the top of 
the page; if the initial sound is faulty, how- 
ever, the teacher listens carefully to deter- 
mine whether the error is because of (a) 
incorrect placement of articulatory organs, 
(b) incorrect manner of articulation, (c) 


incorrect use of the force of the voice or 
breath stream. 

The first of these errors is corrected by 
helping the child assume the correct posi- 
tion, using any of the well-tried devices: 
(1) direct imitation of teacher’s model, (2) 
localization of position before a mirror, 
i.e., pointing out the articulatory organs 
and their placement necessary for the sound, 
(3) ‘suggestion of position by use of hands 
to show adjustment of the active articula- 
tory organ in relation to the one that is 
passive; (4) use of diagrams and palato- 
grams, (5) occasional use of dental plate to 
show with fingers the relative position of 
tongue against hard or soft palate, and so 
on. 

The second and third mistakes can be 
helped by reference to the three colors, 
which become so familiar to the child that 
he can (1) automatically change from a 
breath to a voiced or nasal-voiced sound 
at will, correcting the second type of error; 
and (2) control better the force and direc- 
tion of the breath stream by the visual aid 
of the blue tissue. 
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CHART 3. A PAGE FROM A CHILD’S INDIVIDUAL SPEECH BOOK. EVERY WORD THAT IS 
LEARNED IS PLACED ON A SHEET UNDER ITS INITIAL CONSONANT SOUND, THE COLOR 
FOR THAT CONSONANT BEING IN THE UPPER RIGHT CORNER. 


*See note under Chart 1. 


Speech Work Given Individually 


All beginning speech work, and all other 
speech work except such lessons as can be 
participated in by every member of the 
class, are given individually. In the pre- 
school rooms the children are taught to 
occupy themselves with any of the mate- 
rials placed around the room on low shelves 
for them. They busy themselves with puz- 
zles, games, peg boards, blocks, clay, beads 
to string, silent reading charts, or any of 
the provided materials, as the teacher works 
with one child. They soon learn to work 
alone or with each other until called up to 
the teacher. We have found this plan very 
successful, for it eliminates day dreaming 
and boredom on the part of those children 
waiting their turn; it keeps all children 
busy all the time, which not only practically 
eliminates all disciplinary problems but 
establishes valuable work habits; it frees 
the teacher to concentrate upon one child 
and that child’s needs; and offers an oppor- 
tunity for each child to progress at her best 
rate of speed—that being dependent upon 


native intelligence, amount of residual hear- 
ing, and individual aptitude for speech. 

- Consonant sounds which can be built up 
easily through the whole-word-with-mean- 
ing, tactile-auditory-visual approaeh are 
p, b, m, t, n, l, k, g, ng, wh, w, f, v, th 
(breath), th (voice), h and y. All of these 
sounds are relatively definite as to position, 
except h, which has no position of its own; 
and, except for the velar group, all are 
visible to greater or lesser degree. 


Plan Altered to Fit the Child 

The post-alveolar sounds are less visible, 
less definite as to position, and consequent- 
ly more difficult to teach. The sounds of 
r, s and z, sh and zh, ch and j are taught 
by imitation, if possible, since imitation is 
always our first mode of attack. Should 
this means fail, however, and the child be 
unable to learn the sound in that way, any 
known method of development is used, for 
what may bring success with one may not 
with another, and the teaching plan is al- 
tered to fit the child. 


(To be continued) 
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Adventures in the Schoolroom 


By Marjorie BEEMAN 


We Love the Flag 
i children, in crisp shirts and ging- 


ham dresses, stood in front of their 

kindergarten chairs. The bright 
morning sun threw their leggy shadows 
across the brown squares and blue and 
white sailing ships in the gay schoolroom 
floor. Eight pairs of shining eyes were 
fixed eagerly on my lips to see who would 
lead the prayer and flag salute, eight arms 
were raised, eight smiles pleaded. 

“Think it’s Sam’s turn this morning,” I 
said, briskly. 

Tiny, pale Samuel with the pale blue 
eyes stepped proudly out in front of the 
semi-circle, bowed his head, and folded his 
hands so that the tips of his fingers touched 
his chin. Seven pairs of eyes followed his 
lips and eight voices spoke in unison: 

“Ow-wer Fa-ther. in hea-ven, we love 
Thee. We thang-k Thee. We wan- to be 
good. Amen.” 

Their faces turned to the flag outstretched 
above the blackboard, their hands rested 
over their hearts, and their voices began 
again: 

“We love the flag, the red, why-eet and 
blue.” 

Big, black haired, brown skinned Frank 
raced through the words. He laughed in 
delighted triumph as he dropped his hand 
with a wide flourish. The others continued, 
“thu red, why-eet and blue.” 

I caught his eye, and shook my head with 
a tiny shake. When the others had finished, 
I said, looking searchingly from one child 
to another: 

“Do you know what the flag really 
means? What is the flag for? Why do 
we salute it every day?” 

Puzzled expressions answered. Little 
fat May held up her pudgy hand and said, 
“Love .... Because we love? .. .” 

“Because we love it,” I said, automati- 
cally. “Yes, we salute the flag because we 


love it, but there is a reason why we love 
it.” 

I unrolled the world map that hung over 
the blackboard, and pointed to the United 
States. “You know that this is our country, 
the United States.” 

““Yes-s,” their heads bobbed. “Ow-wer. 
Hee-er.” Fingers pointed to the floor and 
out all the windows. “Ow-wer. Hee-er.” 

“You know that other people live in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Brazil, 
Mexico and other countries.” I pointed to 
each one rapidly as | spoke. 

“Yes-s. Far away,” answered the eager 
chorus. An angry frown and a quick, mut- 
tered, “I do not like,” came from big Frank 
at some of the names. I hurried on. 

“Yes, they are far away. Did you know 
that they have flags, too?” 

Complacent nods. 

“But their flags are not like this one.” 
Surprise came into their faces. “Some are 
red, white and yellow. Some are red, white 
and green. Some are red, white and black.” 
Hastily and crudely, I sketched the Union 
Jack, the Mexican eagle and the Swastika 
flags on the blackboard. 

They crowded close, their fingers on each 
sketch in turn, they demanded, “Who? 
Who?” 

Each sketch identified, we agreed to look 
up the flags of the other countries in the 
library. I went on, “Those people Icve 
their flags, too. We like the flags of our 
friends in other countries.” Frank’s squared 
shoulders, clenched fists and narrowed eyes 
showed what he would do to certain powers 
if they were within his reach. “It is only 
when people are cruel to the people of other 
countries, and go in and kill them and take 
their homes that we do not like them,” I 
continued. Frank nodded vehemently. “We 
like the flags of our friends, but we love 
our own flag.” 

“We like them. We love ow-wer flag,” 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Terminology: ‘Deaf’-Hard of Hearing’ 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


VERYONE who works among the 
fk deaf or the hard of hearing con- 

fronts, sooner or later, the question 
of terminology, or nomenclature. Who are 
the deaf? Who are the hard of hearing? 
Are these two terms sufficient to describe 
the groups, or are more terms needed? 
Why does not the one word “deaf” cover 
them all? 

Let us think over some of the more im- 
portant aspects of this matter. Why do 
words exist? Because they are useful in 
conveying certain thoughts. Why do they 
sometimes go out of use? Because they are 
supplanted by better words, or are no long- 
er needed. 

After the introduction of the automobile, 
we adopted the French words “chauffeur” 
and “garage.” Why? Because we had no 
words in English that meant “the driver 
of an automobile” and “the place in which 
an automobile is kept or repaired.” In the 
same way, various nations which do not 
speak English have taken over the terms 
we use in baseball and football. A recent 
magazine article spoke especially of the 
adoption of the word “kick” in a country 
which had previously had no synonym for 
that term, and whose inhabitants had been 
obliged to use the long phrase “strike a 
blow with the foot.” Instances of the adop- 
tion or coining of words because they met 
a need can be multiplied indefinitely. Con- 
versely, a search through any unabridged 
dictionary will bring to light once-familiar 
words which are heard no longer because 
they name objects no longer common. 

Returning to the terms “deaf” and “hard 
of hearing,” let us go back a generation or 
two and note a few of the changes that 
have brought us to the place we have 
reached today in regard to their use. The 
valuable statistical reports in the American 
Annals of the Deaf make interesting 
reading. 


The Annals was established in 1848. 
From then until 1887 its official title was 
The American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb. In the early years of its annual sta- 
tistics, they appeared under the. heading, 
“Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb in the 
United States,” and the names of the vari- 
ous institutions included the phrase “deaf 
and dumb.” Careful attention was given, in 
the statistics, to the ages at which deafness 
had occurred among the pupils. There were 
no oral classes, but some of the pupils had 
acquired speech before the loss of hearing, 
and some were only partially deaf and so 
had partially developed speech. This point 
was emphasized also in the facts given in 
regard to the teachers. One column showed 
the number of “deaf-mute” teachers (“not 
including the semi-mute teachers”), an- 
other the number of “semi-mute” teachers 
(including “the semi-deaf and all the deaf 
who have acquired some knowledge of 
language through the ear”). It is clear 
that the point of importance was not the 
deafness alone, but the individual’s ability 
to communicate in speech. 

In 1867, oral schools began to be estab- 
lished, and within a few years objections 
began to be raised to the terms “deaf and 
dumb” and “deaf-mute.” Educators began 
to say, “Our children are no longer deaf- 
mutes, we should not call them so.” Schools 
began to be “Schools for the Deaf,” and 
in 1887 the Annals dropped the words “and 
Dumb” from its title. In 1892 it discontin- 
ued the listing of deaf teachers as “mutes” 
and “semi-mutes,” and recognized the: oral 
teachers as “articulation teachers.” 

Today not a single American school for 
the deaf has “dumb” or “mute” in its offi- 
cial title. Some have become schools “for 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing.” More 
and more the term “hard of hearing” has 
come into use. 

The principal reason for this, no doubt, 
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was the establishment of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, and the em- 
phasis put by that organization on the 
needs of children with hearing losses not 
severe enough to qualify them for admis- 
sion to schools for the deaf. Recoguition 
of two distinct groups has grown apace, 
especially within the last few years, and 
many efforts have been made to clarify 
their widely differing educational require- 
ments. For a time, the hard of hearing 
adults insisted on the use of the word 
“deafened” to describe their own condi- 
tion, but abandoned it because the public 
merely substituted it for “deaf,” thereby 
increasing confusion instead of lessening it. 

Within the last ten years two different 
groups have adopted definitions of the 
terms “deaf” and “hard of hearing” — 
first, a committee on the deaf and the hard 
of hearing serving in the Special Education 
division of President Hoover’s White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. This committee, attempting to have 
its definitions indicate to some extent the 
educational needs of the children, offered 
the following classifications: 

The Deaf: Those who were born either totally 
deaf or sufficiently deaf to prevent the establish- 
ment of speech and natural language; those who 
became deaf in childhood before language and 
speech were established; or those who became 
deaf in childhood so soon after the natural estab- 
lishment of speech and language that the ability 


to speak and understand speech and language has 
been practically lost to them. 


The Hard of Hearing: Those who established 
speech and ability to understand speech and lan- 
guage, and subsequently developed impairment of 
hearing. These children are sound conscious and 
have a normal, or almost normal, attitude towards 
the world of sound. 

These definitions might have been offered 
in the early Annals statistics, so accurately 
do they describe the conditions covered 
then by the terms “deaf-mute” and “semi- 
mute.” 

More recently, another set of definitions 
was prepared by a committee of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf and adopted by that body. 
These definitions are based not upon the 
educational classification of the children to 
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whom they are applied, but upon the pres- 
ent condition of their organs of hearing. 
They read as follows: 


The Deaf: Those in whom the sense of hear- 
ing is nonfunctional for the ordinary purposes of 
life. This general group is made up of two dis- 
tinct classes based entirely on the time of the 
loss of hearing: the congenitally deaf — those 
who were born deaf; the adventitiously deaf — 
those who were born with normal hearing but in 
whom the sense of hearing became nonfunctional 
later through illness or accident. 


The Hard of Hearing: Those in whom the sense 
of hearing, although defective, is functional with 
or without a hearing aid. 


Some of the proponents of this second 
set of definitions feel very strongly that 
they should be universally adopted, and 
have urged their adoption by all organiza- 
tions in this field and some in other fields. 
They have also been very insistent on the 
entire abolition of the terms “deaf and 
dumb” and “deaf-mute.” 

Tue Votta Review, while holding no 
brief for the White House Conference defi- 
nitions, has not thought it wise to adopt the 
use of the newer set. Recently its attitude 
in this matter has been questioned, and the 
suggestion has been made that the maga- 
zine was failing to cooperate in behalf of 
an improvement. It seems well, therefore, 
to offer an explanation. 

As we see it, neither set of definitions is 
wholly satisfactory. The earlier set almost 
implies that none of the deaf can speak 
intelligibly, and makes no distinction be- 
tween the partially and the totally deaf- 
ened. When we remember, however, that 
the definitions were intended to be applied 
to children in need of an education, they 
seem adequate, for not many of the con- 
genitally deaf who are still children have 
acquired speech sufficient for all their 
needs; and few educators deny that chil- 
dren totally deafened after the establish- 
ment of spoken language progress better 
in classes with the hard of hearing than 
with the deaf. 

The second set of definitions, also, is ade- 
quate if applied only to children. Certainly 
it describes very accurately the physical 
condition of the various pupils in the 
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schools for the deaf; and the authorities 
in those schools know how to make allow- 
ances for the intellectual variations. 

The schools for the deaf are right, of 
course, in discarding the words “dumb” 
and “mute.” Many of their pupils can 
speak intelligibly, and the schools are pre- 
sumably working with might and main to 
send them all out as adults able to com- 
municate in spoken English. They should 
by all means try to accustom the public to 
thinking of their pupils as deaf children 
who are learning to talk. 

THE Vo.LtTa Review, however, deals with 
work for adults as well as children, and 
many of its readers are wholly unfamiliar 
with school problems. To these readers, no 
definitions can be acceptable that ignore the 
difference between the man who can speak 
and the one who cannot. 

To illustrate: Here are two young men, 
Henry Brown, totally deafened at the age 
of twenty-three, and Robert Smith, who lost 
all of his hearing at the age of four. Brown, 
of course, speaks with ease and fluency. 
Smith, on the other hand, either because of 
or in spite of his school experience, makes 
no effort to speak. Unquestionably both of 
these boys are “adventitiously deaf,” but 
can we reasonably expect the public to 
think of them as similarly handicapped? 
Is deafness, in both of them, the character- 
istic that is most noticeable to the public? 
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We know very well that it is not. 

Suppose Brown, overwhelmed by his 
deafness, withdraws from his hearing 
friends. Will he, then, think of himself 
as belonging to the same group as that in- 
to which Smith inevitably falls? And will 
he associate himself with them? We know 
he will not. He may gravitate to a hard of 
hearing group, but he will not seek the 
society of those who do not speak. 

Today, as in 1860, it is not the degree of 
an adult’s deafness, so much as the in- 
telligibility of his speech, that is important. 
Fluent written language, now as then, indi- 
cates his intellectual status; but it is fluent 
written language plus intelligible speech 
that determines his social adjustment. 

Tue Vota Review, the official organ 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, strives 
at all times to represent the views of that 
organization. Nobody could be more eager 
than the members of the Association to 
eradicate the terms “dumb” and “mute.” 
By all means let us work to this end, but 
let us work in the only effective way. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. Words do not 
become obsolete as long as they indicate 
common objects, unless they are supplanted 
by better words. We shall have eradicated 
the terms that associate speechlessness with 
deafness only when every deaf person has 
been given his rightful heritage of speech. 





PRAYER FOR CHILDREN 


Our Father in Heaven, we ask Thy blessing on all little children at this time. 
Wilt Thou be very near to them, protecting and guiding them at all times and in all 
places—hbestowing upon them the assurance of security, the joy of affection, and the 
certainty of sympathy and understanding. Grant to them those privileges necessary to 
their growth in all things, both of the mind and of the spirit. We pray that all children, 
everywhere, may be encompassed in Thy great and abiding love. 


And as we pray for little children, we pray also for all those who are charged with 
their care—for parents and for all who endeavor to fulfill the obligations of parents, 
for teachers, and for leaders in all fields of child training. We ask Thee to grant them 
insight into the needs of children and wisdom in dealing with the problems of childhood. 
May they so fulfill their obligations that all children who come under their care may 
profit from their teachings and so establish foundations for the Christian way of life. 


All this we ask in Christ’s name. Amen. 


MILDRED A. GROHT 


Reprinted from the bulletin of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
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EAR Fellow Teachers: 
> March is the birthday month of 

Alexander Graham Bell, and we 
urge every school for deaf or partly deaf 
children to celebrate. Some time in the 
month—it need not be on March third, his 
birthday—do have a special program in 
Bell’s honor, if it is only a morning assem- 
bly program. 

Bell is our own hero. If it hadn’t been 
for him and his genius, for his love and 
interest in helping deaf children every- 
where, and the money he gave so generous- 
ly to make more help possible, where would 
deaf children be today? 

Still in a world of silence, probably; in 
a barren land, where only those who knew 
signs could communicate with them! 

Bell had extraordinary foresight. Many 
of the most advanced procedures now used 
in the education of the deaf were predicted 
by him as early as 1874. He was enthu- 
siastic about the possibilities of lip reading, 
and more than fifty years before the first 
motion pictures to teach lip reading were 
made he advocated artificial aids for this 
subject. He also advocated the education 
of hearing, and the re-education of hearing 
for those who had become so seriously 
deafened that their residual hearing was 
dormant. 

With his first pupil he used complete 
sentences in teaching language. Always 
he advised speech and more speech and 
better speech as a means of keeping the 
deaf in contact with the world about them. 

Deaf children, and their teachers, need, 
at least once a year, to keep in mind the 


great debt they owe to Bell, the genius of 
our field. 


A Program to Honor A. Graham Bell 


The program can be very simple, planned 
for the children alone, and kept to the age 
levels at which younger pupils can par- 
ticipate. Or it can be as elaborate as you 
please, with parents and friends of the 
school invited, and with a “silver offering.” 
(A big “hearing aid” of cardboard covered 
with gilt paper, placed at a doorway, would 
make a suitable receptacle for gifts to help 
more deaf children hear. Practically every 
school we know needs more hearing aids! ) 

Two excellent little articles by Harriet 
Montague, “A Man Who Loved Deaf Chil- 
dren,” and “Fifty Years of Service to the 
Deaf,” can be obtained from the Volta Bu- 
reau. We have used them in planning our 
program. 

Scenes from Bell’s life, which was full 
of drama, are suggested here. They could 
be added to, if you wish longer programs. 
They could be made shorter, or tableaux 
could be substituted. We have not written 
the dialogue, as every teacher knows this 
must be planned according to the speech 
abilities of the pupils, their amount of hear- 
ing, etc., in individual schools. 

Seene I 

Alexander Graham Bell, a young man, 
explaining to a group of educators his the- 
ories of teaching speech to the deaf. Some 
express doubt, others incredulity. 

Scene Il 

Mr. Sanders brings his five-year-old child 

to Bell, and begs Bell to teach him to talk. 
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Scene III 
Bell teaching George Sanders. The touch- 
ing scene in the movie in which George said 
“Father” for the first time could be given 
here. 
Scene IV 
Bell working on his invention designed 
to let deaf children see the vibrations of 
speech. He gets the idea of the telephone. 
Seene V 
Bell and Watson shown working on the 
telephone. (Partition down the centre of 
stage would suffice for suggestion of two 
rooms.) Bell discouraged, almost beaten, 
suddenly hears Watson’s voice in the other 
room. Bell rushes in, fixes wires, tells he 
knows how to carry the sound of speech 
along electric wires. 
Scene VI 
Bell goes to home of Mabel Hubbard who 
is to be his pupil, and later his wife. Ro- 
mantic meeting. 
Scene VII 
Bell exhibits his telephone at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia. Scien- 
tists examining it are amazed. Success as- 
sured. 
Scene VIII 
Wedding of Bell and Mabel Hubbard. 
Scene IX 
Bell and wife, back from triumphs 
abroad, meeting friends and_ relatives. 
Bell’s wife proudly shows husband’s decora- 
tions, tells of prize received from French 
Government. Bell says, “Now we shall 
have money to teach speech to little deaf 


children.” 
Scene X 


Bell shown with his own school for deaf 
children. 
Seene XI 
Bell with his class for mothers of deaf 
children. He shows them how to help their 
children. 
Scene XII 
Founding of the Volta Bureau in 1887. 
Dr. Bell outlines his plans for the work 
the Bureau is to do. Distinguished friends, 
parents of deaf children congratulating 
him. 
Scene XIII 
The Volta Bureau doing its work today. 
Opening mail, showing hundreds of re- 
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quests for information. THe VoLta Re- 
view. Personal interviews with people who 
need information and encouragement; par- 
ents of deaf children; educators; young 
deaf men and women. 


Scene XIV 

Visiting Day in a modern school for the 
deaf. Hearing aids. Lip reading. Speech. 
Language. Children converse with their 
parents and friends. 

"One older pupil “reads” about Alexander 

Graham Bell and shows his picture. An- 
other says, holding telephone, “I like to 
think of all the homes, all over the world, 
where, thanks to Alexander Graham Bell, 
people can talk to their friends through 
space.” 

Third child says, “I like to think of all 
the children, otherwise imprisoned by deaf- 
ness, who, thanks to Alexander Graham 
Bell, have been brought into a new world of 
speech with hearing people.” 

P.S. This may be too long for small 
schools, with a limited number of pupils. 
Several scenes can be omitted. But the 
theme of it all—the fact that Bell was a 
great benefactor of the deaf, should be kept 
in the foreground. For this reason we have 
not mentioned Bell’s other inventions. 


Problem Child 
Miss Rogers had been keeping her fin- 


gers crossed for two weeks, ever since little 
Fanny Keeler’s parents moved to California 
and took their Fanny with them. That left 
less than the maximum number of pupils in 
the class, and Miss Rogers never got off 
with less than the maximum. 

And this term it was such a nice little 
class. Not a single child just arrived from 
another school with different methods. Not 
one child who had just recovered from an 
awful illness that left him deaf and resent- 
ful. Not one misfit who should certainly 
have been in another class if there were 
another class where he would fit! 

But two weeks went by and Miss Rogers 
began to hope that luck was with her for 
once and she could just devote herself to 
these amiable little children. They had 
been well prepared by their former teacher. 
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It would be fun to teach—pure fun—this 
term. 

And then it happened. One rainy day 
the principal came in with a mite of a girl, 
who could have been any age from six to 
ten. Skinny, wizened, cross eyed, scowling, 
she looked like anything but a welcome ad- 
dition to the class; but welcome or not, 
Miss Rogers knew at once she was to be an 
addition. 

“An interesting case,” the principal said. 
(They always were interesting cases to her, 
Miss Rogers thought bitterly. She didn’t 
have to teach them!) “Of course she can’t 
do what this group can, but she needs just 
what you can do for her!” (The old soft 
soap still good, Miss Rogers reflected.) 
“Her name is Félice Duprée, and a director, 
Mr. Emblem, had her entered here. She 
is the child of the new head farmer on his 
estate. Been to country schools, mostly— 
had a little special instruction somewhere— 
seems a bit difficult, now, but probably 
you'll have no trouble.” 

No trouble! Miss Rogers looked at 
Félice, and Félice looked at her. 

The rest of the day Miss Rogers seemed 
to be vainly trying to teach the children 
their new comrade’s name, and trying to 
persuade them that even if it did spell 
Felike, one called it Felees. 

The new comrade herself sat aloof and 
frowning, but she accpeted a story book 
when the other children read, and when 
clean-up time came she wielded the floor 
mop vigorously enough, after she had 
snatched it from the easy going Elsie. 

Maybe by next day Félice would have 
made friends with some of the little girls, 
Miss Rogers hoped. Then things would go 
better tomorrow. 

But the next morning nobody would sit 
beside Félice, and the teacher was not long 
in finding out why. 

“Felike kick,” soft eyed 
little Angelina confided. 
“Last evening supper Felike 
kick, kick, kick girls.” 

“Felees! Well, she won’t 
kick any more,” Miss Rogers 
said. “She won’t kick any- 
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body in this room,” and she fixed Félice 
with a stern eye, and set a chair for her at 
the extreme end of the circle of chairs. 


Afterwards Miss Rogers realized her mis- 
take, for the end chair, though a bit re- 
moved, was next to that of Jimmy, the 
smallest boy in the class, and suddenly 
there was a scream from him. 
Weeping, he showed Miss 
Rogers the red mark on 
his arm where Félice had 
pinched him. 

Not for nothing had Miss 
Rogers taken the course a 
leading psychiatrist had giv- 
en at the state university the ~~ 
summer before. She held 
Félice by her two small hands and told 
little Jimmy to pinch her. Jimmy did, 
and hard, too, for he was still wrathful, 
and though Félice didn’t cry, and there 
was no more pinching, the baleful look she 
bestowed on Miss Rogers warned her that 
there would be war between her and this 
new pupil. 

“Felike do not like you,” the children 
told her. “Felike do not like here.” 

“Felees! Well, maybe she will like us 
after a while,” Miss Rogers said with false 
cheerfulness, “when she knows how to talk 
and read lips and write.” 

But Félice had no intention of learning. 
She went to the blackboard with the rest 
of the class, but made desultory marks in- 
stead of writing, though the principal had 
shown her some scribbled words Félice had 
done in her office the day she arrived, and 
they weren’t all wrong. 

_ Speech she refused to try. The only talk- 
ing she did was an animal-like series of 
noises, accompanied by wild gestures. 

“If the child were bright and able to do 
the work I could forgive her for being so 
poisonous,” Miss Rogers whispered to her 
best teacher friend, “or if she were sweet 
and pleasant I could forgive her for know- 
ing nothing, but the combination beats 





“T’ll trade with you,” said that lady 
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gloomily. “You can have my epileptic Mex- 
ican for her. They told me the Mexican 
was to be sent home in October, but the 
State Board of Education is still dickering 
about her because her dad is a consul or 
something.” 


Two hours later Miss Rogers wondered 
if an epileptic Mexican wouldn’t have been 
easier to get along with in a schoolroom. 


Angelina, whose doting grandfather 
owned a confectionery store, brought a big 
box of tin-foil covered chocolate buds to 
school, to treat her classmates. As Angelina 
was proudly passing it, exhorting her 
friends to take “three,” Félice attempted to 
snatch a handful. 


“No, three!” Angelina rebuked her, and 
drew the box back, and Félice tipped it up 
in the air so that all the chocolate buds 
spilled over the floor. 


The other children sprang to help An- 
gelina recover them, but Miss Rogers made 
them stop. “No, she said calmly, “Félice 
will pick them up.” 

But Félice refused. She sat quite still, 
staring at them all with a Try-and-Make-Me 
expression. 

The children were all waiting. This was 
a crucial moment. Miss Rogers recognized 
that. 

The door opened and in came the prin- 
cipal with a big boy. “Excuse us, please,” 
she said, “but can I leave Robert with you? 
It’s Mr. Lenn’s class!’ His draft number 
has been called and he had to go to town, 
so I’m dividing up the class temporarily. 
Hope he comes back. Don’t where on earth 
we'll get another teacher as good as Mr. 


Lenn. He does so much with those big 
slow boys of his!. Why, what is the 
trouble?” 


Turning her back on Félice and her class- 
mates, Miss Rogers explained briefly. 
“Want me to take Félice to my office?” 
the principal asked. She was a good scout, 
Miss Rogers decided, but declined the offer. 

“This is something between Félice and 
me,” she said, “and it has to be settled right 
now. I’d rather manage myself, if I can.” 

“Just as you wish,” the principal said 
kindly, “but call on me if you need me.” 
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Then she departed, and the small boys 
crowded around Robert. It seemed that 
he was a great favorite with the boys. “All 
boys like him,” Jimmy told Miss Rogers. 


“‘Whadamatter?” Robert inquired, point. 
ing to Félice and the chocolate buds on the 
floor. With a few words and a torrent of 
gestures the small boys told him. 

Robert strode across the floor to Félice. 
“Pick up,” he ordered. 

Félice stared at him a long moment. 
“Pick up!” Robert repeated, “pick up all! 
Fast!” 

And to Miss Rogers’ amazed eyes Félice 
dropped on the floor and began to pick up 
the buds. Robert stood there, unmoving, 
till more than half had been transferred 
to the box Angelina was still holding. Then 
he turned to the class. “Help!” he com- 
manded, and he too helped, and in a jiffy 
the buds were back in the box, everybody 
had his three, and the children were in 
their chairs ready for the lip reading lesson. 

It was.a game, and the pupils took turns 
playing teacher, and when Robert’s turn 
came to choose he chose Félice. Félice 
never played games or anything else with 
the other children, and Miss Rogers, touch- 
ing wood, wondered what would happen 
now. 

What happened was that Félice ran to 
take her turn, and though she stumbled 
round and made hash of the lip reading, 
everybody in the class, including Robert 
and the teacher, accepted the result with no 
criticisms, and the game went merrily on. 

Miss Rogers wondered how long this 
would last, but it lasted all day. And the 
next! Félice followed Robert around the 
room, as did all the rest of the children, 
and obeyed him implicitly. He was always 
first choice to be leader. He was always 
admired. But Miss Rogers noticed that 
while Angeline gave Robert a lollipop, and 
Elsie brought him an apple, skinny, cross- 
eyed, ill favored Félice was the one who 
was allowed to wear Robert’s big Mickey 
Mouse button. 

“My troubles are over. Thanks to Rob- 
ert, Félice is a reformed character,” Miss 


(Continued on page 186) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Roundabouts Get Better and Better 
A FTER more than eight years of reading 


the “roundabout” letters exchanged 

among the groups of parents who 
belong to the Volta Bureau’s correspond- 
ence clubs, we still open every new one with 
renewed zest and unflagging interest, and 
we have rarely, if ever, been disappointed. 
The intelligence, enthusiasm and ingenuity 
which these mothers (and fathers, for we 
have several father members, and all the 
fathers read the letters) bring to bear on 
their problems is encouraging, and often 
inspiring. 

The letters are growing so in size and 
number that it is no longer possible to print 
more than small portions of them, so selec- 
tions are made with a view to offering ideas 
that are especially useful to pass along to 
other parents, or that deal in an unusual 
way with some common—or especially un- 
common—problem. The following extracts 
are from Roundabout No. 8, which goes 
from D. C. to New Jersey, to New York 
(where it makes several stops), to South 
Dakota, to California, to Indiana, and back 
to D. C. 


Use Both Ears 


Marilyn is eight years old and in her 
third year in a large day school for the 
deaf. She has some usable hearing. 

I try to talk into both of Marilyn’s ears 
as much as possible, but Marilyn prefers 
me to use her left ear all the time. Lately 
I have tried a little trick, making believe 
I want to tell the right ear a secret and I 
don’t want the left ear to hear me. That 
gives me a chance to use the right ear, and 
when Marilyn does hear me she tells me 
the other ear heard the secret, too. 

Marilyn had a glorious vacation. She 
isn’t the shy, backward child she was a year 
ago. In fact, among one group of play- 
mates, mostly younger than she, she was 
the leader of the gang. She made friends 
with young and old alike, danced with 


girls of 16 and 17 and kept time very well. 
She has a good sense of rhythm. She is 
handy with babies, too, and certainly knows 
how to care for them. 


Mrs. D. G., New York. 


Plays Well with Hearing Children 


Julia is in her third year in a residential 
school. 

Julia returned to school September 8. 
I thought I was going to run into some 
difficulty about it, but everything so far 
has turned out all right. When I told her 
school was starting Monday, she said, “It 
is not fair, Mother. Harold goes to school, 
comes home for lunch, and plays at 3 
o’clock. I have to stay in school all the 
time.” You can see from this that she has 
developed since last year and is realizing 
the difference between her school and the 
one her brother attends. There was noth- 
ing to do but sit down and explain to her 
why she attended this school and what good 
it would do her, but she still thought it un- 
fair. 

So many of the mothers speak of having 
trouble when their deaf children play with 
hearing children. I expected to run into 
that last summer, as we moved to a new 
neighborhood, and Julia played with a new 
group of hearing children. It all worked 
out fine, however, she played very well with 
them, and what impressed me very much 
was that the normally hearing children sort 
of protected her. For instance, I watched 
them playing a game they called “Colors” 
one evening. They asked Julia to play, and 
she entered the game readily. One of the 
other little girls said, “Julia, we are going 
to play Colors—you know—just like these 
on your dress.” And she pointed to the col- 
ored braid trimming on Julia’s dress. I 
thought that little girl was very clever, and 
I think we cannot always say that deaf chil- 
dren have trouble when they play with the 
hearing. 


Mrs. A. C., New York. 
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Repetition Is the Mother of Retention 


If I were to pick out the one thought in 
this group of letters that stands out more 
than any other in my memory, it is “The 
thing to do with deaf children is to talk to 
them as much as possible.” In the Reader’s 
Digest for November, 1935, is a passage I 
have always remembered, and I copy it ver- 
batim here: 

“IT wonder at your patience,” said Susan- 
nah Wesley’s husband to her on one occa- 
sion. “You have told that child the same 
thing twenty times.” 

The patient and wise mother of John and 
Charles Wesley, as well as of other children, 
answered with rare philosophy: 

“Had I satisfied myself by saying the 
matter only nineteen times, I should have 
lost all my labor.” 

The advocacy of day schools that comes 
up every now and then in the roundabouts 
merits comment. The Committee for the 
Study of the Care and Education of Physic- 
ally Handicapped Children in Public 
Schools of New York City (there is such a 
committee, believe it or not) after long 
study has recommended “that all children 
who can attend regular classes be assigned 
to them, that when it is necessary to place 
a crippled child or one with poor sight or 
hearing in a special class for part of his 
instruction, he be allowed to attend a regu- 
lar class for the rest of his work, in as many 
cases as possible, and that he be encouraged 
to take part in as many of the ordinary 
school activities as he can.” Now why didn’t 


they ask the mothers twenty years ago? 
Mrs. R. W., New York 


Don’t “Push” Children 


Nancy is ten years old. She attends the 
regular school for hearing children in her 
neighborhood, with private lessons in 
speech and lip reading outside. Her mother 
is a teacher in the local high school. 

In teaching classes of young people in 
high school, we feel that many weaknesses 
in their attainments could be attributed to 
the old practice of “skipping a grade.” 
After some observations of unhappy school- 
ing, I have encouraged many parents not to 
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hurry children. I am convinced now that 
one of the wisest decisions we made, when 
Nancy Lee was six years old, was to keep 
her in kindergarten. I think school would 
have been most difficult and discouraging 
to her had we shoved her along just be- 
cause she was six years old, and before she 
was really ready for the first grade. Now 
she is ten years old and in the fourth grade, 
one year older than the hearing children 
in her class. 

We have a 4-H Club for eight little ten- 
year-old girls. They have chosen the Cloth- 
ing Project, and now after their fourth 
meeting they think they can sew without 
basting. The State College furnishes us 
with splendid material free. This little 
group of girls is very interesting. They 
appointed Nancy Lee reporter and it gave 
her a great thrill to see her report in print. 
I am the leader, with one mother assisting. 
No bridge club could compare with this 
group of eight little ten-year-olds in live- 
liness, sincerity and sheer fun. They meet 
for two hours every other Saturday, and 
it is a Red Letter day for me as well as for 
them. 

Have you read Leigh Mitchel Hodge’s 
Christmas story about his father? The fath- 
er wrote, “To my dear son: I give you one 
hour of each week day and two hours of 
my Sundays, to be yours and to be used 
as you want them, without any interference 
of any kind whatsoever. Your Dad.” 

School marms like myself are apt to be 
too schoolteachery and want to teach the 
children every free minute. It took me a 
long time to learn how to play. I think 
one of my biggest thrills came when Nancy 
first said, “Mother, may I ask you two more 
questions?” 

Right now we are trying to decide wheth- 
er we can go to New York City and attend 
the meeting of: parents and teachers. The 
meeting at Providence two years ago was 
such an inspiration and help to us. We 
have been glad so many times we took 
advantage of the opportunity. Our Home 
Economics Convention meets in Boston 
next year and the dates fit very well with 
the dates of the Association meeting, so we 
are considering it seriously. 
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I inclose a copy of the “Guide to Good 
Eating,” put out by the National Dairy 
Council, Chicago. We have it in a frame 
hung up in our breakfast nook, and the 
bright colors make a great appeal to chil- 
dren. Eating has never been a problem 
with Nancy Lee, but she gets notions. She 
likes this poster, and so do her playmates. 

We study the ways all of you handle 
situations and have gained much from your 
guidance. Nancy Lee has tried to con- 
vince me that she is the only one of her 
grade taking speech lessons and that it is 
not fair. She tried to beg off. She does 
not admit yet that she cannot hear. She 
will say, “Mother, I can see you talk.” We 
are not trying to force explanations, as we 
realize that in another year she will learn 
she does not hear. It takes careful explain- 
ing to make her understand the why of the 
extra hours of training instead of hours of 
free play. Imagine our surprise when a 
nine-cent bright red notebook cover for 
her lesson instruction became a real stim- 
ulus. 

Right now she is fascinated with syl- 
lables, and likes very much to learn new 
words by having you take her hand, palm 
down, and pat out the syllable accent. 

There is a “Book of Plays for Little 
Actors,” by Johnson, that Nancy Lee and 
her playmates have enjoyed. They have 
had the grandest times putting on plays. 
Nancy Lee liked this one, and she copied it 
herself and took it of her own accord to her 
speech instructor. The instructor, Mrs. 
Fisher, advised us, “Take advantage of this 
interest. She feels the need of speech at 
home.” We have all taken turns being 


Echo. 
Echo 


Place: By a mountain. A house stands near. 
The mother sits at the window. The Echo is 
hiding in the mountain. The boys come out to 
play. 

Jack: My work is all done. Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Ecuo: Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Jack: Why, someone answered. Who’s there? 

Ecuo: Who’s there? 

Jack: I’m Jack Green. 

Ecuo: I’m Jack Green. 

Jack: No, I’m Jack Green. 

Ecuo: No, I’m Jack Green. 
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Jack: You’re not Jack Green. 

Ecno: You're not Jack Green. 

Jack: I am so. 

Ecuo: I am so. 

Jack: How dare you say that? 

Ecuo: How dare you say that? 

Jack: Stop mocking me! 

Ecuo: Stop mocking me! 

Jack: Keep still! 

Ecuo: Keep still! 

Jack: Don’t answer me again. 

Ecuo: Answer me again. 

Jack: You're a bad boy. 

Ecuo: You're a bad boy. 

Jack: Go away from here. 

Ecuo: Away from here. 

MotTHER: Jack, what makes you shout so? 

Jack: Oh, mother, there is a boy hiding in the 
mountains. He mocks me and calls me names. 

MotHerR: What have you said to him? 

Jack: I told him he was a bad boy. I told him 
to keep still and get away from here. 

MotuHer: Try speaking gently to him. See 
how he will answer then. 

Jack: Hello there. 

Ecuo: Hello there. 

Jack: I’m sorry I was cross. 

Ecuo: Sorry I was cross. 

Jack: Let’s be friends. 

Ecno: Let’s be friends. 

Jack: Good! 

Ecuo: Good! 

Jack: Come and play with me now. 

Ecuo: Play with me now. 

Jack: I have to stay here. 

Ecuo: Have to stay here. 

Jack: That’s too bad. 

Ecuo: That’s too bad. 

Jack: Still we can call to each other. 

Ecuo: Call to each other. 

Jack: Will you always answer when I call? 

Ecuo: Answer when I call? 

Jack: Sure I will. 

Ecuo: Sure I will. 

MotuHeEr: Jack, come to your dinner now. 

Jack: I have to go now. 

Ecuo: Have to go now. 

Jack: Good-bye! You're a good fellow. 

Ecuo: You're a good fellow. 

Jack: Mother, I did what you told me to do. 
I spoke kindly to him, and now we are good 
friends. 

Moruer: As you speak to him, so he will al- 
ways speak to you. 

Mrs. A. S., SoutH DaKkoTa. 


Johnita Learned the Flag Salute 
Johnita, eleven, is attending a rural pub- 
lic school, and having speech and language 


lessons outside. 
(Continued on page 182) 
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A Curriculum Library 


By Cart F. Smiru, M.A. 


schools, have courses of study. The 

course in one school may vary all the 
way from a mere outline of subjects to be 
taught each year to a step by step procedure 
as to when each of the countless divisions 
of the subjects is to be taught. Periodically 
the course of study has to be revised—did 
you hear the teachers groan?—and brought 
up to date. In other words, the school pro- 
gresses and makes changes in the curricu- 
lum, so the teachers are asked to take time 
to “catch-up” the course of study with the 
work they are actually doing. The pathetic 
thing about it is that when they have re- 
vised it, it is revised up to what they were 
doing or planned to do yesterday, but not 


up to the point of what they are doing 
today. 


G toot, for the deaf, like other 


It is not the purpose of the author to 
write a criticism of courses of study, for it 
is undoubtedly necessary to have some gen- 
eral plan—workable, unworkable, revised, 
unrevised, flexible, rigid, printed, mime- 
ographed, written, or otherwise. The point 
that we should like to make is that the goal 
of the school should be better teaching, ir- 
respective of what is taught or of the course 
of study. Therefore, it would seem prac- 
tical to have each teacher of the school on 
a curriculum committee; not to revise the 
course of study, but to collect material that 
would be of value as supplementary mate- 
rial to any teacher of a given subject or 
to all teachers. As it is now in most in- 
stances, the course of study informs the 
teacher that he or she is to teach such and 
such a subject this year. That is just ex- 
actly as far as many of them go. No aid 
is given on how to make the course interest- 
ing to the class; no mention is made of 
where to find up-to-date, useful material; 
no teacher is in any way asked to help an- 
other teacher. As a result in many cases, 
the individual teacher spends much of her 
time looking for material or she spends no 


time at all—simply uses a text book and 
says she is teaching such-and-such a sub- 
ject. 

It would seem that if each teacher were 
on a committee to collect supplementary 
material for the entire teaching staff, it 
would mean, perhaps, that the mathematics 
teacher reads what she thinks is a good ar- 
ticle on art work; the fourth grade teacher 
runs across some plans for a novel item that 
could be made in the shops; the English 
teacher reads an article on the cost of na- 
tional defense; the history teacher reads 
an article on improved methods in teaching 
biology; and the civics teacher has a yen 
for pictures many of which are action pic- 
tures that could be used by other teachers 
when teaching verbs—he uses them merely 
to fill space on his bulletin board or to add 
color to an otherwise dreary room. If each 
teacher (or half of them) would form the 
habit of regularly clipping these articles, 
plans, pictures, - statistics, and what not 
when she runs across them in her profes- 
sional or casual reading; and would turn 
them in to the school librarian for classifi- 
cation and cataloging, the curriculum li- 
brary should in a short time become one 
of the valuable assets of the school—a god- 
send to the busy teacher, and a contributing 
factor to better instruction. And this in- 
struction would tend to be modern, regard- 
less of the teacher or the subject taught. 
The library would tend to be more modern 
than the majority of teachers—thus having 
an opposite effect from that usually pro- 
vided by the course of study. 

It perhaps would be well for schools to 
have each teacher appointed to a curricu- 
lum library committee for the purpose of 
collecting teaching aids for the entire staff; 
these to be classified, catalogued, and filed 
by the librarian for ready reference by the 
teachers. The library would not replace the 
course of study. It would supplement it 
and tend to make it more alive and up to 
date. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetia M. Moore 


519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Cley Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Santa Monica 
Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 


934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. Sopure HILtiarp MurPHy 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smita 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Miss Auice Poo.e 
1100 W. 16th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 
Miami 
Miss Fiona CHANDLER 
345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss EvizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. Jutren Cuttum 


510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss JAYNE SHOVER 

4819 Magoun 

Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Mrs. VERNE Roserts 
1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New EncLanp ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Greson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasw Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 

Miss Atice H. DAMON 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuIst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etnet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Haze, Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Heten N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 
Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
Paterson 


Miss SuHirteY M. Woo.ir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 
Tenafly 


Mrs. IreENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss ExizABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Resecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pau.ine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNnN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 
Smithtown Branch, L. 1. 

Miss Rosemary R. CLeary 
Miss IRENE E, CLEARY 
Phone: Ronkonkoma 8696 
Syracuse 


Miss EuizasetH G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 
Columbus 
Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 

Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Newport 

Mrs. Wittram J. MurpHy 
10 Malbone Road 

Phone: Newport 3102 
Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TaLitman 
2104 Dixie Place 

Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 
Houston 


Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


San Marcos 

Miss LeLta WILLIAMS 

Phone: Martindale 97-4 
Virginia 

Lynchburg 


Miss Janie KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Lizian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss MarGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








The Family Goes to War 


By K. C. 


HE folks had dropped in for a visit 
and were sitting around the radio in 
the living room. It was Sunday after- 
noon, December 7. Dad was dialing slowly, 
trying to get an interesting program, when 
the staccato tones of the announcer filled 
the room with the unbelievable news of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Now the room was silent, except for the 
vibrant voice of the news announcer giving 
us the sparse details of the treachery of 
Japan. The animated conversation of the 
adults, the laughter of the children were 
suddenly stilled. The family drew together 
listening tensely. That is, they all drew to- 
gether except myself. I had to get my radio 
news piece-meal from the folks, since I 
could not hear the broadcast well enough 
to know what was being said. 

I was stunned by the impact of the bare 
news that the Japanese had attacked an out- 
post of the United States at the very mo- 
ment when their ambassador and their so- 
called peace envoy were in conference with 
our Secretary of State. I sat silently think- 
ing of another time and another family 
gathering, back in April, 1917, when, like 
the young, impulsive chap I was, I rushed 
off to volunteer, only to be sadly disillu- 
sioned by being rejected because my hear- 
ing was below par. 

That war was fought mainly by soldiers 
on the battlefronts of Europe. Except for 
the countries that were overrun by the 
Kaiser’s armies, civilian war experience 
was limited to heatless days, wheatless days 
and meatless days, the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds and other financial aid to the gov- 
ernment. That was long before a maniac 
named Hitler had let loose the Pandora’s 


Box of abominations that has since filled 
the world with its evils. That was before 
the bombers flew over Warsaw, Rotterdam 
and Belgrade, slaughtering men, women 
and children and making a shambles of 
cities that had been centers of civilization 
for ages. That was before London met its 
own baptism of fire and bombs and the 
world realized that this was not a war of 
“fronts” and soldiers, but an all out at- 
tempt to conquer the world by means of 
death and destruction. 

The radio was quiet again, but suddenly 
the room was alive with indignation and 
expletives. 

We looked into one another’s eyes, ques- 
tioning, disbelieving, hoping that what we 
had heard was not true. “Why .. . . This 
means war!” 

Dad spoke, sad eyes lighting up with a 
fiery resolve. “The front is everywhere 
now. Not only in the Philippines and Ha- 
waii, but right here in New York. We may 
be in for bombing and gas attacks. But we 
shall not wait for the enemy to come to us. 
We have a job to do. I may be too old 
for fighting, but I can do something. I can 
be an air raid warden. I can buy Defense 
Bonds, as many as I possibly can.” 

That was our cue, and the family out- 
lined its own plans to fight on the home 
front. 

Mother said, “I'll join the Red Cross and 
roll bandages and knit, as I did in the last 
war.” 

My wife expressed our innermost 
thoughts by exclaiming, “I’d go crazy if 
I could not do something. I'll learn first 
aid.” 

Sis said she would volunteer for civilian 
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defense work or maybe ambulance driving. 

“T’ll join the Marines,” said my young 
brother-in-law, a student at M. I. T. 

My older son, a seventeen-year-old fresh- 
man at City College, announced that he 
would join the R.O.T.C. 

Even my younger boy of fifteen chimed 
in, “I’m going to save scrap metal and 
paper and buy Defense Stamps.” 


“What Can I Do?” 


Only I remained silent. I was thinking 
rapidly of what I would do and could do. 
Everything I turned to dwindled to noth- 
ing before the fact of my deafness. I 
couldn’t enlist in the fighting forces, and 
I couldn’t enlist on the home front. I would 
never be a soldier nor an air raid warden, 
nor could I join the Fire Department Aux- 
iliary. There is no lip reading in a black- 
out, and I’d never hear the siren indoors. 

But I must do something! I must, or I 
shall not find life worth living. I kept 
thinking and gradually a host of ideas as- 
sembled, innumerable ways in which I 
could be of service to my country. 

I would give my blood to the Red Cross 
for its blood bank. I would buy Defense 
Bonds. I would cooperate with the League 
for the Hard of Hearing in whatever war 
program it undertook. I would send books 
and cigarettes to the boys in camp. I would 
aid the morale of my family and friends 
by keeping cheerful and keeping cool 
should emergencies arise. I would dedi- 
cate my material and spiritual wealth to 
the winning of this war and the preserva- 
tion of our beloved country. 


The Family Is United 


As I write this, the family has managed 
to get itself enrolled in various types of 
war work; and never has the family been 
happier or more united than at this mo- 
ment. 

Dad puts in a two-hour stretch four times 
a week as a local air raid warden. He has 
attended four lectures on the duties and 
qualifications of air raid wardens, in- 
cluding first aid, methods of extinguishing 
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incendiary bombs, and the closing of gas, 
water and electric outlets in emergency. 

Mother is now on her second sweater, 
and is rolling bandages three times a week 
at the local Red Cross. 

The rest of us are all settled down in 
various activities. In a conversation with 
my local air raid warden, I mentioned my 
personal problem of deafness in relation 
to a raid. We have arranged that he is to 
warn me personally, or send someone to 
warn me if he cannot reach me. We have 
prepared a room in our house for black- 
out, with candles and flashlights ready, and 
we have arranged to take shelter in the sub- 
basement of a high apartment house near- 
by, since our house is a two-story brick 
and frame affair. 


The Task Before Us 


We intend to devote ourselves to the 
task before us, and whatever the future 
may bring, we are ready. Each in his own 
way, we have dedicated ourselves to the 
defense and welfare of our country. As for 
myself, I have registered with my League 
the types of work I can perform, and as I 
wait to be assigned to some specific task 
I have carried out the first part of my 
program—the blood bank, Defense Bonds, 
etc. 

What each of us can do, hearing or no 
hearing, is limited only by our imagination 
and ingenuity. I feel sure that all organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing have under- 
taken some program of war work. This 
is a rare opportunity for handicapped per- 
sons to prove that they can fight on the 
home front with efficiency and skill. 

On Sunday, January 11, the family met 
again for a farewell party for my brother- 
in-law, who has enlisted in the Engineers 
and is to report for training at once. For 
us there is no need for slogans. We shall 
remember Pearl Harbor to the end of our 
days, and as we see our soldier off to camp 
we think of the opportunities for service 
that we on the home front can share with 
him. 

With such a spirit, America must win! 
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W.S.H.H. and the War 


By ELIzABETH BRAND 


Defense in the Capital 


their rooms came to the Washington 

Society for the Hard of Hearing: the 
District of Columbia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross asked if the rooms 
might be used as a neighborhood distribut- 
ing center, and if the Society would act 
as distributor; the Washington Community 
Chest asked that the rooms be available in 
emergency for sleeping quarters and kitch- 
en—cots to be brought in, but stoves al- 
ready in place. The members of W.S.H.H. 
preened themselves; it had been the hope 
of the Society to be useful in the defense 
of their country in the war for freedom, 
but it was a satisfaction to be sought for 
help. 

For the duration, the Capital of our 
country is as near an armed camp as might 
be without martial law. Looking about us, 
we see patrols of soldiers guarding pub- 
lic buildings. Looking up, we see anti- 
aircraft guns ready to combat possible air 
raids. Going to the outskirts of the city, we 
find every approach, every bridge, every 
public artery guarded. It is picturesque, 
for soldiers gather about bonfires when off 
duty, and there is the spirit of camraderie 
everywhere; but it is determined, too. The 
faces of those wearing the khaki and the 
broadcloth—so many of them young faces! 
—are set to defend the liberty of the world. 
And they lend determination to civilians. 
Let the civilian do his part with enthu- 
siasm! 


[: January, two requests for the use of 


Enthusiasm on the Job 


Enthusiastic in hope for the future and 
faith in the armed forces of his country; 
enthusiastic in his deprivations—which 
may mean more than going without sugar! 
—enthusiastic in sacrifice, thinking of those 
who go down to the sea in ships, and those 
who “lift their heads from the dugouts.” 
Bonds may be bought, taxes paid with en- 


thusiasm. Even thrift, practiced in all the 
small tasks of each day, may be practiced 
with enthusiasm. 

And so, with enthusiasm, Washington So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, along with 
her sister organizations over the country, 
outlines plans and preparations for its own 
Defense Program. Some of the plans which 
follow are still in the making; some are 
already being carried out. 


Our Own Defense Program 
Regular Activities 

It goes without saying that there should 
be more activities than ever before. At- 
tendance should be stimulated, and this is 
especially necessary in the Capital, for, 
while it is not blacked out, most business 
houses are dark at night, the brighter lights 
are gone from downtown streets, and the 
tendency is to stay home and hug the fire. 

To stimulate attendance at the lip reading 
classes, W.S.H.H. has been using the Aural, 
Visual, Kinaesthetic films developed in the 
University of Southern California. They 
are received with great interest; and the 
teachers of lip reading hope, by familiariz- 
ing themselves with the films, to be able to 
give lip reading lessons to large classes, if 
that becomes necessary in the Defense Pro- 
gram. 

Another idea being developed is to study 
in the lip reading lesson the countries who 
are our allies in the war for freedom. When 
Mexico is studied, Mexican things are 
shown, and lovely things they are, as are 
the motion pictures, all supplementing the 
lip reading material. The Chinese lesson 
brings out treasures from the Orient, and 
it is planned to ask the embassies to lend 
articles for the lessons on Latin American 
countries. 

First Aid 

The First Aid Class at W.S.H.H., being 
taught by the President, Miss Lena L. Burg- 
dorf, assisted by her sister, Miss Ada Burg- 
dorf, is a very enthusiastic group. The 
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Red Cross Sewing and Knitting Unit has 
been doing excellent work for two years, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Charles J. 
Stoddard. Now it is hoped that we may 
extend that work by acting as a distribut- 
ing center and giving out garments to the 
normally hearing as well as to the hard of 
hearing. (Pause to take in four sweaters for 
the Navy and give out yarn for one.) 


Battery Barrel 


The W.S.H.H. Battery Barrel is filling 
rapidly. As this activity gets better pub- 
licity, we expect to have discarded batteries 
from all over Washington dumped into our 
barrel. These batteries will be given to the 
Goodwill Industries, the Salvation Army 
or the junk men, and from them will be sal- 
vaged brass, copper, zinc, carbon and 
graphite, all valuable for war purposes. 


Salvage 


W.S.H.H. members are saving tinfoil, 
paper, coat hangers, cancelled stamps, all 
useful for defense purposes. Members col- 
lect them and the Society sees that they 
reach the proper authorities. 


Books for Soldiers 


Sixty-five books were taken from the 
W.S.H.H. library and sent to the soldiers. 
Librarian Olcott will add to that number, 
either through requests to members and 
friends, or by taking more from our own 
shelves. 


Preparations for Siege 


So much for keeping going, but there is 
also preparation for siege. W.S.H.H. has 
her blackout shades and draperies; she has 
had her initial air raid practice drill. With 
all lights turned off, with flashlights in 
hand, and with, be it acknowledged, un- 
seemly levity of demeanor, members 
climbed up back stairs to the second floor 
above, their refuge in an air raid. They 
received instructions from the Warden: to 
keep away from windows in a raid; to walk 
to the designated place of safety; to wear 
their heavy coats; to carry flashlights with 
them at all times; to fall to the ground with 
face hidden if bombs fall nearby. 
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° Courtesy Science Service 

A PHOTO-ELECTRIC EYE, WHICH WILL 

AUTOMATICALLY TURN OUT ALL LIGHTS 

IN A ROOM WHEN THE STREET LAMP 
OUTSIDE IS TURNED OUT. 


The Electric Eye Night Watchman 


An important question for the hard of 
hearing is that of being aware when an air 
raid warning occurs. Not that we are un- 
duly alarmed about bombs, but we don’t 
want to get into trouble or get others into 
trouble by not blacking out when we are 
supposed to. W.S.H.H. is studying the 
possibilities of the “electric eye,” a develop- 
ment of the General Electric Company. It 
is a photoelectric relay which will auto- 
matically turn out all lights during a black- 
out. The equipment is designed to observe 
the nearest street light; and if the street 
light is extinguished, as it would be in a 
blackout, the photoelectric relay will imme- 
diately turn off the room lights by inter- 
rupting the electrical circuit to the lamp. 
Conversely, when the all clear is sounded, 
and the street lights are again energized, 
this photoelectric relay will, through its 
close observation of the street lamps, detect 
the presence of this light and automatically 
turn on the room lights. 

The relay is so designed that its field of 
vision is limited to the particular street 
light, and it is not to any degree affected 

(Continued on page 174) 
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“W. L. W.” Printer, Publisher, Craftsman 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


Young at Eighty 


ONGRATULATIONS to William 
Lewis Washburn, who was eighty 

years old on the second of March. 
Congratulations on having the accumulated 
wisdom of eighty years and the alert mind 
and spirit of a “bright young feller.” Con- 
gratulations on a never-failing sense of hu- 
mor and genuine literary skill. 

We are proud of this member of our clan. 
Mr. Washburn has been hard of hearing 
for seventy years, although during the past 
several years he has been almost totally 
deaf. Supposedly a retired newspaper pub- 
lisher, he has never retired into inactivity. 
In April of this year, he will round out 
seventeen years at his present position as 
property man at a well known printing es- 
tablishment in Philadelphia. Besides going 
to his job five days a week, he works on his 
own press at home, making miniature 
books. 

The Washburn Miniatures are beautiful 
works of precision and skill in both print- 
ing and book-making. Gems of craftsman- 
ship, they are a delight, not only to col- 
lectors but to those who are unfamiliar 
with the technicalities of printing. A 
wealthy and prominent New York man who 
collects miniature books subscribes regu- 
larly for the Washburn publications, since 
they rate with him “very fine as craft and 
beautiful as art.” In a collection of minia- 
tures on exhibit in the Allston, Mass., 
branch library, the Washburn calf-bound, 
stamp-size volume of “Caxton’s Doll’s Pry- 
mer” is described as “a triumph in minus- 
cules.” As a matter of fact, his books are all 
triumphs. 


Born in Hartford, 1862 


This rich and joyous life began in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, March 2, 1862, where 
William Lewis Washburn was born, the son 
of a First Lieutenant in the 16th Connec- 
ticut Volunteers. Lieutenant George Wash- 





WILLIAM LEWIS WASHBURN, OF HADDON 
HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 


burn, who was wounded at Antietam, after- 
wards rose to be Brigadier General. Read- 
ers of Molly Mather’s Mail Box in THE 
VoLta REviIEW may recall reminiscences 
of the General in the October 1941 issue, 
singed “W. L. W.” 

When William Washburn was twelve 
years old, his parents at last noticed that his 
hearing had become very defective, and so 
they sent him to the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf in Boston.* At seventeen 
he left school to enter a printing of- 
fice as an apprentice. At this time he 
also edited an amateur paper, The Hart- 
ford Era, the first landmark in a long 
and active career as printer and editor. 
He served variously in printing offices in 
Hartford and New Britain, Conn., and in 
Worcester, Mass., and in 1884 went to 





*See “Early Days at the Horace Mann School,” 
VouTa REVIEW, February, 1939. 
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Aiken, South Carolina, to become a partner 
in editing and publishing the Journal and 
Review. He continued in this capacity 
until 1904, when his partner died, and he 
sold the Journal and Review to take over 
the Weekly Flashlight in Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas. Later, he returned to edit the 
Aiken newspaper again, and also to serve 
as the town postmaster. In 1925, he took 
a position as property man at William F. 
Murphy’s Sons in Philadelphia, where he is 
still in active service. 

Mr. Washburn has been twice married, 
and has a daughter, Frances, by his second 
wife. Both Mrs. Washburn and Miss Fran- 
ces have normal hearing. 

While still living in Aiken, Mr. Wash- 
burn became interested in publishing lim- 
ited editions of small books under the name 
of the Palmetto Press. Collectors soon dis- 
covered him and his hobby thrived so well 
that he continued it. Changes of location 
interrupted his private press work, but 
twelve years ago he returned to book mak- 


ing. 
He Makes a Hobby of His Craft 


His latest completed miniature is the 
121st Psalm, which he has produced in 
beautiful fashion. The text gives the Psalm 
in two versions, preceded by a note from 
the Annotated Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England, London, 1809. 
Around each page he has put a stenciled de- 
sign in green, to accord with the green hills 
in the psalm. The covers are heavy ivory 
parchment with gold lettering, and the 
binding is done with green silk thread. In 
this case Mr. Washburn dispensed with the 
services of his custom binder and did the 
binding himself, a delicate and difficult job 
for a man of seventy-nine, whose hand, in- 
jured in an automobile accident a few years 
ago, is not quite steady. Remarking on the 
task of binding, he said, “It looks easy to 
you, probably, but being a man I escaped 
with only two punctures of my thumb.” 

When Mr. Washburn gets out a minia- 
ture, he not only spends many hours experi- 
menting with the actual making of the 
book, but first studies the subject thorough- 
ly. While preparing to print the 121st 
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Psalm he went to the Mercantile Library in 
Philadelphia and looked up the old singing 
versions, choosing the one he thought best 
for his purpose. When printing Frank 
Ankenbrand Jr.’s Vignettes of the Poems of 
Li Po, Mr. Washburn studied early Chinese 
poetry, especially the poems that “paint a 
picture” in each verse. He carried out the 
Chinese theme to the extent of binding half 
the edition in Chinese style. The pages 
are printed in three colors on imported 
vellum. The book has a foreword by Dr. 
Beaumont Bruestle of Temple University, 
and illustrations by John J. A. Dixon and 
Dan Burne Jones, two artist friends of Mr. 
Ankenbrand. The little book is a gem, 
worthy of its lovely content. For instance, 
here is one of the poems: 

The pale 

Amber moonlight 

Has made the sky 

A new spring, and the moon 

Is a ripe peach hanging on 

Cloud boughs. 

Mr. Ankenbrand, who teaches at the 
Camden County, N. J., Regional High 
School, is a good friend of Mr. Washburn. 
He wrote an appropriate vignette for the 
Washburn miniature edition of the 36th 
Psalm: 

And the chorus of voices raising their praise to 
God .... were as golden flames leaping from the 
mouths of angels ... . and the Lord God called 
them Psalms. 

The cartoonist, Hy Gage, who is also a 
good friend of Mr. Washburn, illustrated 
delightfully the miniature, The Wolf King, 
an older version of the horror story that we 


know as Little Red Riding Hood.* 


Eighty Years of Memories 


In addition to his skill in book making 
and in making friends with poets and ar- 
tists, Mr. Washburn has many remarkable 
qualities. His memory, for instance, is 
very keen. He recalls every detail of a 
sailing trip he .took off the Connecticut 
shore on Long Island Sound, more than 
sixty years ago, with Charles Dillingham, 
the theatrical producer, when the two were 
boys of sixteen and eighteen. He even re- 





*See “Looks into Books,” VouTA Review, Decem- 
ber, 1940. ; 
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members a “nice hot peach pie” they took 
with them to eat on the way back. 

“We bargained for the use of a sailboat 
for one week, at $4,” he says. “Our trip 
was an event. When we tried to get around 
Cornfield Point the wind wouldn’t let us. 
Charles began to cry that we would be 
drowned. I told him to take that oar and 
row while I managed the sail. We couldn’t 
make it, so finally landed on the Clinton 
side, where we found a camp of friends. 
Boats in those days were not rented on the 
Sabbath, and we had to pay more for keep- 
ing the boat over Sunday thar we paid 
for any one of the week days.” 


Friendships through the Years 


Referring to his friendship with Eliza- 
beth Tyler Waller, granddaughter of Presi- 
dent Tyler and niece of Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis, Mr. Washburn recalls: 

“She liked me because I told her I 
marched behind Jefferson Davis in Atlanta, 
when he attended the unveiling of Ben 
Hill’s monument. You see, I was working 
at the Atlanta Constitution office, and it was 
a holiday for the employees, all of whom 
except myself were Southerners. One of 
them said to me jokingly, ‘Washburn, you’d 
better stay in today. If some of those hill- 
billies hear that Yankee twang of yours, 
they'll string you up on a lamp post.’ That 
raised my dander, so I bought a.cane and 
joined in the marching. A pretty. thing it 
was when hundreds of school children lined 
the sidewalk and threw flowers in front of 
the four-horse team when Davis rode by.” 

This was in 1885 or 1886. He did not 
meet Mrs. Davis’ niece, Miss Waller, until 
1894, but they formed a firm friendship, 
and corresponded for years. Of her, he 
writes, “She was engaged to a naval officer 
who lost his life in the awful Samoa dis- 
aster. Later, she went to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York City as a nurse. She 
was a very intelligent lady, and her letters 
were most charming.” 

With Miss Waller and another friend, 
Mr. Washburn formed a little correspond- 
ence club, the members of which wrote 
short articles once a month on any topic 
that pleased them, and exchanged with one 
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another. These articles Mr. Washburn 
cherished, and bound in a small volume 
which he called “The Wilminbeth Papers,” 
a name made up of their three first names. 
The third member of this literary venture 
was “from a county bordering on the 
Savannah River. Her father was a planter, 
owning many thousands of acres, and rais- 
ing watermelons and cotton for Northern 
shipment. Their house was interesting, as 
it had been built by a Frenchman a hun- 
dred or so years previously. The kitchen 
was in a separate building, and the dining 
room was entered from the ground floor. 
There was no cellar. Up one flight was a 
parlor, on the walls of which were family 
portraits. Every one of the portraits had 
been stabbed. When Sherman’s army passed 
through, the men spared the house from 
burning, but took out their spite on the pic- 
tures. .. . | became much interested in talk- 
ing and playing chess with the grandfather, 
who had been a member of the Carolina 
Convention that voted to secede from the 
Union. It was in 1895 that I first visited 
at this plantation.” 


Letter Writing, Chess, Cryptograms 


Mr. Washburn has been a letter-writer 
all his life. He has corresponded for fifty 
years with one lady, C.G.E., whose poem 
“The Handicap” appeared in THE VOLTA 
Review for January, 1940. C.G.E., a col- 
lege graduate and formerly a teacher, is 
the daughter of a minister in Aiken, S. C. 
As she is hard of hearing and also an in- 
valid, it is easy to imagine how gratifying 
it must be to her to receive this man’s in- 
teresting and humorous letters which arrive 
weekly. The correspondence is spiced with 
a witty exchange of nonsense verse. 

Two more of Mr. Washburn’s hobbies 
are chess and the writing of cryptograms. 
He visits regularly the chess room at the 
old Mercantile Library in Philadelphia, 
where he is sure to find artist Hy Gage or 
some other friend ready for a game. And 
he is now playing three games by mail 
with his nephew’s son. Of chess, he says, 
“It keeps a man young. It brushes the 
cobwebs from the brain. I think all army 
men should know their chess. They should 
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realize that a Queen representing a regi- 
ment should not be put into a position to be 
captured by a miserable pawn.” 

Mr. Washburn bemoans the recent dis- 
continuance of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, inasmuch as he has for years been 
composing and solving cryptograms for 
that newspaper. Other papers have them, 
it is true, but they are not as “social,” he 
says, as the Ledger. 

Still another pie in which Mr. Washburn 
has a finger is a column in the Aiken Stand- 
ard and Review. He has nothing directly 
to do with the column, which is called 
“Small Town,” and is edited by Ruth Earle 
Jones; but the columnist has created a lov- 
able character called Uncle Lewis Burns 
who, with his friends, sits by the stove of 
the General Store and settles a wide range 


Lip Reading for 


ROM time to time the Votta Re- 
Pv has published brief accounts re- 

lating to the practical value of having 
someone in a hospital who could read lips. 
A hard of hearing woman, compelled to 
spend weeks in a hospital where not a doc- 
tor or nurse had ever heard of lip reading, 
decided that when she was well again she 
would do something about this. As it hap- 
pened, she was herself a teacher of lip 
reading, and as she was visiting a hospital 
in her home town to give lip reading lessons 
to two of the patients, she talked to the 
Directress of Nurses and told about the 
difficulties she had experienced. The direc- 
tress proposed that the nurses take some 
lessons in lip reading. One hour a week 
during the clinic period was assigned to 
this purpose, and the class was begun with 
a new group of nurses. The hospital in 
question is a Children’s and Maternity 
Hospital, specializing in affiliation for pedi- 
atrics only. Nurses come from hospitals 
in the state and other states for a three 
months’ course. As each group came in, a 
three months’ course in lip reading was 
added to their program. 
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of affairs. Uncle Lewis is no other than our 
own W. L. W. Mrs. Jones once wrote a 
feature article about Mr. Washburn for the 
Standard and Review. 

Mr. Washburn says that of late years 
he has avoided making friends unless they 
happen to be interested in the same things 
he is interested in. His greatest pleasure is 
from the printed word, from his many con- 
tacts by mail and from his hobbies. He 
got a thrill from the fact that his miniature, 
Nine Songs from Omar Khayyam, went as 
far as India. When a schoolmaster in Bel- 
gium wrote to ask THe Vota Review for 
stamps for the deaf boys in his school, Mr. 
Washburn sent not only stamps, but some 
samples of Confederate money. The school- 
master wrote that when he opened Mr. 

(Continued on page 178) 


Hospital Nurses 


The work has proved popular with the 
nurses, who often stay after class to ask 
questions. The theory of lip reading is 
explained and practice lessons are given 
in the same way as they are given to the 
hard of hearing. During one lesson an 
audiometer is brought in and its use ex- 
plained, and there are talks on the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the rehabilitation of 
the hard of hearing. 

The practical value of the lip reading 
lessons was demonstrated by one of the 
nurses who had been assigned to care for 
a young deaf woman in the hospital to have 
her first baby. The patient was greatly 
overwrought, and the doctors and nurses 
had difficulty in understanding her and 
making her understand. The nurse assured 
her that she “knew all about lip reading.” 
She talked slowly and carefully, told the 
girl when her baby was expected to ar- 
rive, and that the doctor was sure every- 
thing would be all right. The patient re- 
laxed, the baby arrived on schedule, and 
everyone who had anything to do with the 
case was so impressed that several more 
of the nurses decided to take up lip reading. 
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A Lip Reader's Views of Lip Reading 


By Hannan W. TRANSUE 


Recharting A Life 
S vi years ago, a door began closing 


which was eventually to shut me off 

from the hearing world. At first I 
would not believe it. I had inherited a 
great deal of musical ability, which I had 
had the opportunity of developing. After 
graduating from one of the leading conser- 
vatories, I did concert work, played with 
a well known symphony orchestra, served 
in various churches as organist, directed 
choral work, and held a position as super- 
visor of music. My life was filled with 
musical activities. All this was to be swept 
away. The heartaches, the struggle to ac- 
cept my lot and rechart my life can be 
understood only by those who have had the 
same experience. 

As I began to grow hard of hearing I 
became associated with a well known educa- 
tor of the deaf, who advised me to study 
lip reading while I still had enough hearing 
to carry on. At first I said I could not 
learn to read lips, but my family and 
friends urged me to try, so I began a short 
series of lessons which led to a longer series 
of discouragements and the conviction of 
my own stupidity. Lessons continued day 
after day with no results except fits of the 
“blues.” 


The Awakening 


One evening, as my instructor sat down 
to begin the lesson, she made a chance re- 
mark. I repeated verbatim what she had 
said. Which of us was the more surprised 
it would be hard to tell. It was the first 
time I had got one word from the lips, and 
this was a whole sentence. 

This was the awakening. Right then I 
determined I would learn to read the lips, 
and after that, even in my most discouraged 
moments, I would not admit to myself that 
I could not eventually do it, even though 
the task seemed hopeless. I began to ex- 
periment with watching people wherever I 
went. Sometimes I would get one word of 


what they said; sometimes a few discon- 
nected words; eventually I could get the 
gist of a conversation, even though I did 
not know to whom or to what it referred. 

With my own family I was apt to jump 
to conclusions and anticipate what would 
be said before it was actually said, with the 
result that | made many amusing mistakes; 
so I had to learn to keep my mind free and 
open until I had a clue from which to 
work. Then, too, I found I must not look 
for words, but for the thought expressed. 
And I learned that I could get much from 
the expression on the speaker’s face. 


Lip Reading is Like Reading Print 


One day it came to me all at once that 
lip reading is nothing more nor less than 
learning to read all over again; only this 
time the words are seen on the lips instead 
of on the printed page. The lip reader’s 
mind and eyes must be in active coordina- 
tion, so that he can interpret in his own 
mind the thought that the movement of the 
speaker’s lips seems to express. Mental and 
visual activity must go together. 

However, it is unlike reading the printed 
page, where, if the thread of meaning is 
lost, the reader may go back and re-read. 
The lip reader cannot go back unless he 
asks the speaker to repeat, and this request 
often causes embarrassment to both the 
speaker and the lip reader. 


There is another point to consider. The 
success of any conversation consists in the 
interchange of ideas. The ear being the 
organ through which vocal symbols of 
thought are conveyed to the brain, the 
process of hearing, to the normally hearing 
person, is attended with little conscious 
effort, and little mental effort is required to 
understand what is said and to formulate 
a reply. 

With the lip reader it is another matter. 
While one portion of his brain is concen- 
trated upon the interpretation of the visible 
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symbols that express the speaker’s thought, 
another portion is trying to formulate an 
intelligent response. His mind, therefore, 
is carrying on three distinct lines of ac- 
tivity: following the movements of speech; 
interpreting those movements; formulating 
a reply that shall be timely and intelligent. 

Difficult? Yes. Difficult with a capital D, 
and the sooner one’s mind is made up to 
that fact, the better. But put the difficulties 
into a balance and on the other side of the 
scales put the value of lip reading to the 
hard of hearing person. The value will 
outweigh the difficulty. 


Desirable Mental Qualities Developed 


Here are a few reasons why lip reading 
is tremendously worth while: 

It demonsirates to oneself and to others 
one’s determination to overcome obstacles. 
The lip reader gains in self respect as he 
progresses in accomplishment. 

It provides a really remarkable means 
of mental training. A few of the mental 
qualities it develops are concentration, 
alertness, quickness, intuition and power 
of synthesis. 

Of these mental qualities, the first three 
can be developed by proper exercise. Where 
analytic tendencies predominate in the 
mind, these, too, can be overcome. As for 
intuition, it seems to be more or less a 
natural endowment; however, if the pupil 
is led to exercise such power as he has, he 
will reach the highest degree of lip reading 
skill possible for him. Intuition operates 
exclusive of reasoning. Back of it there 
must be an imaginative power, a produc- 
tive psychic activity to furnish a range of 
potential ideas from which the mind in- 
stinctively selects clues in its anticipatory 
leaps. 

Mental quickness and alertness are essen- 
tial to the acquisition of rapid thought 
processes; and these qualities enter into 
every successful effort to read lips. The 
fluency of natural speech requires instan- 
taneous response to impressions. There is 
no time to linger over the parts of a sent- 
ence that are missed. The mind must be 
trained to act unhesitatingly and be ready 
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for the turns and vagaries that constantly 
appear. 

Concentration is essential to any complex 
mental operation, but rarely to the degree 
that is required in lip reading. I doubt 
that teachers of lip reading have given 
sufficient attention to this important factor, 
The ability to concentrate closely on the 
fleeting movements of spoken language is 
absolutely necessary if a high degree of 
lip reading skill is to be attained. 


Spiritual Qualities Developed 


Lip reading helps to develop moral 
strength and courage. Self control is a 
necessary factor at all times; and the spirit- 
ual qualities of patience, humility and 
sympathy for others stir in the heart which 
has experienced disappointment and _re- 
newed effort. 

With the study of lip reading, a new in- 
terest comes to life. The student’s whole 
outlook changes; he sees new possibilities 
before him; he ceases to shun people and 
comes back into the sunshine of life. 


The Limitations of Lip Reading 


Lip reading is not a perfect substitute 
for hearing; and it must be accepted at its 
face value if we are to make it count in our 
lives. This means that we must recognize 
its limitations and adapt ourselves to them, 
refusing to be unhappy when we cannot go 
beyond them. If we approach the study 
with this attitude we shall find ourselves 
more and more appreciative of the genuine 
help it provides. 

Lip reading is not easy to learn, and this 
fact, too, must be recognized at the outset. 
The eye must be trained to do the work of 
the ear, and a new process of understanding 
must be set up in the brain. This involves 
training and discipline, as in the acquire- 
ment of any skill. 

Not all persons become equally skillful. 
Some have more natural ability than 
others; their intuitive and synthetic powers 
are more highly developed; they have 
more power of concentration; their minds 
are naturally more alert—all this gives 
them an advantage. But practically all per- 
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sons can acquire a moderate degree of pro- 
ficiency in lip reading, which will be in- 
valuable to them and will more than repay 
them for the time and effort expended. 

Personally, I would go anywhere in the 
world to secure the help and comfort I 
have derived from lip reading. It is an 
acquisition that I value increasingly, if 
only that it enables me to enjoy my family 
and friends. 


A Word to the Hearing 


Right here I should like to say a word or 
two for hearing persons. Frequently a lip 
reader’s ability is discredited when in real- 
ity it is the speaker who is at fault. There 
are persons whose enunciation is so indis- 
tinct that it is next to impossible to under- 
stand them. Others exaggerate in such a 
way that the lip reader is disconcerted and 
has to ask for a repetition. 

I find more teachers of the deaf guilty 
of this latter fault than persons in any other 
walk of life. Many times I have had the 
experience of watching a group of teachers 
of the deaf and understanding every word 
they said; but as soon as I joined the 
group they would begin exaggerating so 
that I could not understand one word. I 
have asked them why they talked that way 
to me and they have answered, “I forgot.” 
If they forget and exaggerate to the extent 
they do in talking to me, what must they 
do with their deaf pupils? No wonder so 
many deaf children have a difficult time 
understanding a person who talks naturally. 

This reminds me of an amusing incident 
that happened in the public library in my 
town not long ago. I was working there 
with a friend when the wife of one of the 
principals of the local school for the deaf 
came in and approached me. She began 
talking to me, using signs and gesticulating 
until she attracted the attention of every- 
body in the library. As my friend and I 
were leaving, my friend said, “How dread- 
ful it must be to be deaf and not able to 
speak or read the lips.” I asked her what 
she meant, and she replied “Why, that lady 
who was talking to you in the library. I 
felt so sorry for her.” Imagine her amaze- 
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ment when I told her that the lady in ques- 
tion had normal speech and hearing, but 
was staging her show for my benefit, as I 
had never been able to convince her that 
lip reading is a practicable means of com- 
munication. 


Lip Reading Requires Patience 


Friends who admire and respect our lip 
reading ability lavish enthusiastic praise 
upon us. They say we are wonderful, that 
we are expert, etc., but in our hearts we 
know the price we paid for even such lim- 
ited success as we have attained. Facility 
in lip reading requires patience as well as 
alertness and concentration; but is this 
not true of every worth while attainment? 
When we plant a seed, do we expect to see 
it blossom immediately? How does a ste- 
nographer become expert at shorthand? 
It is practice that gives her speed and skill. 

When music was the ruling passion of 
my life, my interpretation was considered 
good. Once when I played for a noted 
German musician, he said to me, “You are 
wonderful; but remember that you must 
practice and practice and practice.” These 
words stayed with me, and many times they 
have inspired me to go on trying to read 
lips. 


A Large Vocabulary Is {mportant 


A large vocabulary is an important fac- 
tor in learning to read the lips; and blessed 
is he who has a large fund of general 
knowledge. We cannot recognize words 
we do not know. If our vocabulary is lim- 
ited, we must seek to enlarge it, and the 
best way to do this is by reading, not only 
for words but for knowledge as well. The 
more we know about different subjects, the 
more interests we shall have and the great- 
er will be our skill in lip reading. 

One thing to which I attribute the lip 
reading ability I have is the excellent drill 
in phonetics that I received in public 
school. This laid the foundation for lip 
reading, for it all came back to me as I 
realized that the drill I was getting in 
learning this new language was practically 
the same as that I had had in school long 
before. 
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Don’t Tell Strangers 


The question often arises, “Shall I tell 
the people I meet that I have to read their 
lips?” Personally, I have learned to be very 
chary, for various reasons, about telling 
strangers | read lips. First, if I mention 
it, they are apt to distort their speech. 
Second, it might be assuming a good deal 
to say “I can read your lips” to a person 
I have just met, for he might be one of 
those whom no lip reader can understand. 

I am always perfectly frank about admit- 
ting that I do not hear well, but I learned 
early in my lip reading career not to men- 
tion lip reading too casually. One day I 
went into a shop where there were two 
middle aged men. I told one what I 
wanted, and he turned to get it, at the same 
time asking me something. Naturally, as 
his back was toward me, I did not know 
he had said anything until he turned again 
and I knew by his expression that he had 
been addressing me. 

I remarked, “I’m sorry I did not hear 
what you said. I have to read the lips.” 

He looked at the other man and said, 
“What do you do with a specimen like 
that?” 

My eyes flashed to the other face and 
the reply came, “Send them to the crazy 
house.” This was accompanied with laugh- 
ter. 

Not having been used to such treatment, 
I told them I understood all that they had 
said and that as I was accustomed to deal- 
ing with gentlemen I wanted nothing in the 
shop. The man who had started to serve me 
followed me and and tried to make amends, 
but I went elsewhere and have never been 
in the shop since. 


What Makes A Good Lip Reader? 


I have been asked for my secret of suc- 
cess in learning to read lips. Several years 
ago I came across a quotation which has 
been used before in this connection, but 
which will bear re-quoting: 

Once upon a time the Sphinx asked this ques- 
tion: “What is the secret of success?” 

“Push!” said the Button. 

“Never be led!” said the Pencil. 

“Take pains!” said the Window. 
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“Always keep cool!” said the Ice. 

“Be up to date!” said the Calendar. 

“Never lose your head!” said the Barrel. 

“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 

“Aspire to greater things!” said the Nutmeg. 

“Be sharp in all your dealings!” said the Knife, 

“Do the work you are suited for!” said the 
Chimney. 

The Button, the Pencil and all the others 
faced their own problems and used their 
own special means to solve them. 

Isn’t that where people sometimes fail? 
Don’t too many of us look around and try 
to find success along the roads that others 
have travelled, instead of finding our own 
special ways of surmounting our own ob- 
stacles? Take a group of lip reading stu- 
dents. No two are alike. No two have the 
same disposition, the same ability, the same 
past experience; and let they all ask, “What 
is the secret of success?” 

One is depressed at the start, and says it 
is hopeless. A change of attitude would be 
his means of success. Another finds he 
cannot concentrate. He must learn how to 
concentrate, during the lip reading period 
at least. Still another thinks he must get 
every word, and if he misses one word in a 
sentence he worries about it. He must put 
more emphasis on what he does understand 
and not worry over what he fails to get. 

Too many start out with too great ex- 
pectations. They fancy that in a short 
time they will understand everything every- 
body says, just as when they could hear. 
Does an art student or a musician expect 
to become expert in a few weeks or 
months? Then why expect to master the art 
of lip reading in a short time? 

Few persons are utter failures at lip read- 
ing. Even the poorest of them can learn 
to understand their own families and per- 
sons they meet every day. 

No student will be successful if he lets his 
mind dwell only on his failures. Many 
times a failure is due to his own lack of 
effort. There are few persons with whom 
I come into regular contact whom I cannot 
understand. I enjoy the movies, attend 
church, and lead a normal life. Without 
lip reading, this would be impossible. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said that 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HEW! I seem to have started 

AA) sconting in February. The mag- 

azine was hardly off the press be- 

fore I began to get replies. One regular 

contrib almost burned a hole in the mail 

sack between here and Massachusetts, want- 
ing to know 

How could you say a single word in fa- 

vor of a fiend such as Hitler? I think there 

will be some criticism on that subject in 


the next VOLTA REVIEW. 
M. E. S. 


Dear M. E. S., how, by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination, could you imagine I was 
saying anything in favor of Hitler? I said 
I saw no purpose in hating him, and I 
don’t. We don’t hate madmen; we put 
them behind bars where they will not harm 
other persons. And I surely think Hitler 
and most of his entourage should be be- 
hind bars. Now are you satisfied, M. E. S.? 

What I said about “individual responsi- 
bility” was what chiefly aroused discussion, 
however. Here is a good rejoinder: 


Formula for Winning the War 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Your February Mail Box was the best 
one yet, according to my way of thinking, 
because through it there pulsed the great 
issues of the day that engulf us all. As 
you said in your introduction in February, 
the idea back of your department is a free 
expression of individual and collective 
problems of the hard of hearing. The in- 
dividual and collective problems of the lit- 
tle globe on which we live—“litile” be- 
cause time and distance have so rapidly de- 
creased—are the individual and collective 
problems of the hard of hearing, hard of 
seeing, hard of thinking, and all others. 

It almost bowled me over to learn that 
you or any other thinking person was tired 
of hearing about individual responsibility. 
You say that there are plenty of intelligent 
persons ready to shoulder responsibility if 


they know what to do. Far be it from me 
to say that I know, but may I suggest a few 
humble beginnings? 

First, refuse to make or listen to criti- 
cism aimed at our administration. We be- 
lieve in freedom of speech, yes; but unless 
we believe still more in unity and confi- 
dence we are lost. Criticism is cheap and 
easy. Let’s lift ourselves out of the cheap 
and easy class. 

SeconD: Decide on a definite program of 
saving. For the sake of all that is good and 
right, invest in Defense Bonds. Have good 
times, by all means, but cut out elaborate 
dinners, cocktails, and brass jewelry. Using 
all one’s ingenuity to have fun without frills 
will develop personality and so serve two 
purposes. 

TuirpD: Study our Allies—their history, 
literature, art, and general culture. Be pre- 
pared with a ready answer when you hear 
thoughtless persons say, as | have heard 
three just recently, “But England and the 
United States have been as greedy as Ger- 
many or Japan.” Who knows what your 
influence may be in steering the thinking 
of many persons? Study especially our 
Latin American neighbors. John Gunther’s 
“Inside Latin America” is about the best 
book on which to start. Enlightenment and 
clear thinking are as important today as 
airplanes and ships. Don’t underestimate 
your personal influence in directing right 
thinking! 

This is a war of Right against Wrong. 
On the side of Wrong are murder; theft; 
envy; greed; dishonored parents (if the 
parents don’t agree with Hitler); adultery 
(Hitler encourages the bearing of children 
out of wedlock, so there will be more sol- 
diers for future wars); and every other 
broken commandment. A German Catholic 
priest had the courage to stand up and say 
this before his German congregation, and 
Pastor Niemdller preached it as long as he 
was permitted to. (Incidentally, I should 
like to know where that priest is now, and 
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in what condition. We know about Pastor 
Niemoller.) 

FourtH: Study our war enemies. Know- 
ing how German children and youth are 
fed on lies, be prepared with some ideas for 
that just and righteous peace which must 
follow victory. Doesn’t it challenge every 
atom of thinking ability one has, figuring 
out a wise way in which to “unteach” the 
German youth who have been steeped from 
birth in lies, and taught to break the ten 
commandments? 

Recently, | heard a young Protestant mis- 
sionary from Brazil speak. He said, “There 
are four things you can do for us. Study 
the countries in which we work. Write to 
us, and express your interest in our work 
and your faith in it. Give us your prayers 
—we need them. Subscribe regularly to the 
support of our work.” 

Why not assume as our individual re- 
sponsibility four similar duties toward 
world affairs and the nations, which, faulty 
as they are, are fighting that Right may tri- 
umph over Wrong? 


L. S., District of Columbia. 


Individual Responsibility for Peace 


Bravo, L. S., and three cheers for giving 
us a start in the right direction! But I 
wish you had read a little more carefully 
what I said. When I spoke of individual 
responsibility, I said I was tired of being 
blamed for the war, and of being told that 
if we Americans had done this or that the 
war would not have happened. And, far- 
ther along, I said, “War is definite, and 
preparations for war are practical and 
clear. Persons have jobs that they have to 
perform ... and they go ahead bravely and 
responsibly. Peace is not definite, and 
freedom is not definite, and individual re- 
sponsibility for these is not definite.” (I 
have just added the italics. ) 

I was talking about responsibility for 
peace. You have given us a good formula 
for helping to win the war; but we have 
to do more than that, and we have to think 
farther ahead than that. 

The part in your letter that interested me 
most was what you said about “finding a 
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wise way to ‘unteach’ the German youth.” 
Now, you've said something that appertains 
to peace, and that we all need to ponder. 

Oddly enough, the part of my own con- 
tribution to the February Mail Box about 
which I was most shaky has not been men- 
tioned by anyone; and that is what I said 
about the German people. I said that | 
could not believe they are incapable of 
freedom. I may be wrong there, and many 
experts who ought to know say that the 
Germans are not able to sustain freedom. 
I have read all the diaries: “Berlin Diary,” 
Ambassador Dodd’s Diary; Martha Dodd’s 
“Through Embassy Eyes,” Nora Waln’s 
“Reaching for the Stars,” and now I have 
Walter Deuel’s “People Under Hitler,” 
which seems to be a convincing windup to 
the thesis that the Germans cannot be con- 
ditioned to ways of peace and freedom. 
That is something to lie awake nights 
thinking about, because it affects us all, 
and we shall have to meet that problem 
when the war is over. 

During the last World War the idea was, 
“Win the War, and then everything will be 
all right.” We won the war, and every- 
thing wasn’t all right; so that is why I 
think we have to think beyond this time, 
whether as individuals or collectively. 


Likes All the Mail Boxes 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I have enjoyed the interesting bits from 
here and there about the world that drop 
out of your Mail Box. In the August 
1941 issue, the Australian lady certainly 
pulled the wool from the eyes of all of us 
regarding the G.I.A.D.’s, and it was so 
cleverly done that I don’t see how they have 
a leg left to stand on. They are surely 
persevering individuals, however, for they 
always come back for more. 

Then Mrs. Montague’s explanation—is 
she kidding us, too? I still can’t believe 
she rides all over the country not knowing 
where she’s going. Is she an exception to 
that prevalent belief regarding the insati- 
able curiosity of the feminine sex? Most 
women couldn’t get more than five miles 
out of town without finding out what they 
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are heading for. Incidentally, 1 enjoyed 
her “Busman’s Holiday” immensely. 

I was also much interested in Mrs. Sto- 
vel’s article “Pianos, Palettes, and Pens.” 
Mrs. Stovel was writing from the editor’s 
chair, which has doubtless been flooded 
with verse from would-be poets. She gives 
splendid advice in regard to organizing a 
Writer’s Club, but I'll bet her the treats 
that the aspiring writers in the world far 
outnumber the hard of hearing persons. 

In my own community there wasn’t until 
last year a society for the hard of hearing 
within a hundred miles, but there were 
three writers’ clubs within a radius of 
twenty. One, organized eight years ago, 
is still going strong, with most of the orig- 
inal members. The only requirement for 
membership is that the candidate shall have 
had at least a few lines published. 

Our local group, organized three years 
ago, has no dues, no constitution, no en- 
tanglements, or obligations, and no handi- 
caps! We meet every two weeks. The 
number varies from six to sixteen at any 
meeting. At the last meeting fourteen per- 
sons read some of their work for criticism. 
It included a patriotic song, several poems, 
some Defense editorials, a short story, some 
witty and clever essays, and a column on 
dogs. 

The group is no place for the sensitive 
soul who cannot stand to see her favorite 
brain child torn to pieces before her eyes, 
but it offers interesting experiences. Once 
in a while a topic is assigned for each mem- 
ber to develop in any way he chooses. It 
is amazing what various ideas are offered 
by a group of people from such various 
walks of life. If the contributions to be 
read happen to be short, a topic is sug- 
gested for discussion. Recently, each told 
his philosophy of life. Since there are 
Protestants, Catholics and atheists in the 
group, it was most interesting. 

By the way, I drove a hundred and twen- 
ty miles recently to see Jan Struther of 
“Mrs. Miniver” fame. I say ”see” because 
I didn’t get a word of her fifty minute talk. 
Nevertheless, | had a grand day, a good 
companion on the trip, and an enjoyable 
drive. 
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I wonder if you know that our State 
Chairman, Ru*’ Katzenberger, was able to 
arrange a fifteen minute weekly radio pro- 
gram on “Defend Hearing.” The broad- 
casts began during Hearing Week in Oc- 
tober, and are given every Saturday morn- 
ing at 9:45 over Station W.1.S.H. from 
Indianapolis. Did you know, too, that be- 
ginning this year, all public schools in the 
state of Indiana are required to give audi- 


ometer tests and follow up work? 
R. L., Indiana. 


P.S. I j.ave just read the February Mail 
Box. I, too, vote for the “light touch and 
buoyant step” in the Mail Bag. What you 
say in discussing “Let us be honest with 
ourselves” is appallingly true, but it seems 
to me that somewhere along the line it was 
the inspiration and influence of individual 
responsibility that has made it possible for 
us to achieve the benefits now reaped from 
your so-called formula of collective respon 
sibility. 

R. L. 
Writer’s Groups 


You don’t write often, R. L., but you cer- 
tainly assign plenty of topics for discussion 
when you do write. Your writers’ club re- 
minds me of one I belonged to years ago 
in New York. In fact, I founded it. There 
were never more than eight or twelve at 
any one meeting, and we confined our writ- 
ings to fiction stories. Some of the stories 
often sounded as if the authors had written 
them on the way uptown on the subway, 
but many were surprisingly good. And 
two of the group now have several success- 
ful novels and a successful play to their 
credit; another makes a living editing a 
finance journal; another edited for years 
a home economics magazine; and still an- 
other makes a living selling ideas to comic 
strip artists. We never took ourselves very 
seriously, but we had a lot of fun, and I’m 
sure we were as well employed at our meet- 
ings as we would have been playing bridge. 

I intended to wind up with another try at 
discussing individual responsibility, but my 
time and space are almost used up, so I'll 
save that for next time. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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What Bombs Do To Hearing 


By Loutse M. Neuscuutz 


Non Combatant Victims of Warfare 


HE new German bombs which 
sound like a rushing train as they 
fall, sink into the ground only 
about four feet and then explode with a 
devastating effect,” said a visiting London 
vicar on his arrival in New York not long 
ago. The concussion of one that he watched 
was felt twelve miles away, while 400 
houses were destroyed in the vicinity. Can 
anyone distant from the war zones imagine 
the ear-splitting crash of such bombs? 

At no previous time in the history of 
nations have non-combatants been the vic- 
tims of explosive warfare to so appalling 
an extent as is the case in the present con- 
flict. London and other large cities in the 
British Isles have been bombed for hours 
at a stretch. At one bombing of Plymouth, 
for instance, the German Air Force blasted 
this port with high explosives for six hours 
each on two successive evenings. The can- 
nonading was described as terrific, while 
fragments of shell from anti-aircraft guns, 
pattering down on the roofs of houses near- 
by, helped to rend the ears. 

Two questions involuntarily obtrude 
themselves, despite the far graver aspects 
of physical destruction of civilians: How 
many ear drums are being ruptured by 
these furious bomb blasts and explosions 
which are now a daily occurrence in the 
warring countries? And, how many peo- 
ple are suffering from noise deafness to a 
greater or lesser degree? 


Deafness Caused by Noise 


Overstimulation of the auditory appara- 
tus by the violent bursts is chiefly respon- 
sible for noise deafness. The explosion of 
bombs, shells or mines causes a great mass 
movement of air. The loud detonations fol- 
lowing closely upon each other in almost 
uninterrupted sequence irritate the ear and 
often produce molecular changes. Not in- 
frequently they rupture the ear drums or 
cause internal hemorrhage. The ear, as 


will be seen, is the sense organ that is first 
to suffer from concussion effects. 

The injuries to the ear may be tempo- 
rary; they may pass within a few hours or 
last a day or two. Or they may, because of 
disturbances in the mechanism of the ear or 
other pathological causes, extend over 
lengthy periods. In about two percent of 
ear cases the hearing is permanently in- 
jured or lost; in some cases the deafness 
is slowly progressive, as has been observed 
among gunners and artillery men. 

With regard to gunfire deafness, Surgeon 
E. R. Gamett Passe, F.R.C.S., has this to 
say in the British Medical Journal for Au- 
gust 1940: 


Since the outbreak of the war many naval 
personnel have complained of deafness imme- 
diately following gun-fire and bomb explosions. 
. .. It occurs at any age in men without history 
of previous deafness, familial deafness or middle 
ear infection. 

The ear nearest to the mouth of the gun barrel 
would appear to be the most frequently affected. 
More than half the casualties were wearing 
cotton-wool plugs, though they may have been 
hastily and loosely applied. In many cases action 
had to be taken so rapidly that, although cotton- 
wool was at hand, no time was available for 
insertion. 

For the first twenty-four hours the loss of 
hearing over the whole range is very marked, but 
gradually the hearing returns. The upper regis- 
ter is the last to return. A small percentage re- 
trieve their hearing in the same state as before 
the explosions; but by far the majority recover 
to varying lesser degrees. 

From these observations we may deduce that, 
while no one is immune, gun-fire deafness is more 
prevalent in the absence of adequate ear plugs 
and when there is lack of adequate protection 
from the direct blasts of the “back-flash” by a 
gun or, in the case of a homb explosion, by the 
wall of a house. 


Ear Protectors 


The need of a suitable ear protector has 
of late been much discussed in the daily 
press of England. The British Government, 
in full realization of the danger to hearing 
through long continued bombings, and in 
an effort to conserve the hearing of the 
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population of bombed cities insofar as this 
is possible, issued ear protectors of several 
kinds. One of these which, in its original 
form, was invented before the first World 
War, is now made of plastics. It is called 
the Mallock-Armstrong Ear Defender. The 
idea of making it of plastic material may 
have been borrowed from the plastic ear 
molds which are now part of some modern 
hearing aids, but while these are first mod- 
eled in plaster within the outer ear canal 
and then executed in Lucite, the Ear De- 
fender has the form of a plug and is meant 
only to protect the ears from the tremen- 
dous noise of bombings. This plug comes 
in several sizes to fit larger or smaller ear 
canals. 

If the size is correct, the Ear Defender, 
which is of ingenious construction, fills the 
ear canal completely, blocking all passage 
of air. Within the plug, however, there is 
a screen free to vibrate and which passes 
on to the ear all sounds normally reaching 
it, such as speech or music. In this manner 
the ears may be protected from injuries due 
to concussions and there need not even 
result temporary deafness, it is claimed, if 
the plug is constantly worn. 

Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, of the Department 
of Physics of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in 1939 designed an ear stop- 
per to protect the ears against injurious 
noise. He maintains that the need of pro- 
tection against the very harmful effects of 
noise is not adequately appreciated, either 
by engineers or health officials. Dr. Knud- 
sen, in a paper published in National Safety 
News, explained some of his experiments 
which demonstrated the lowered acuity in 
hearing resulting from continued exposure 
to noise. One study revealed that 75 per- 
cent of the workers in one boiler factory 
were unable to hear at all at a public meet- 
ing, or could hear only with difficulty. 

He examined all types of ear protectors 
made both in the United States and in Eu- 
rope, but could not find one at that time 
which fully met all requirements of acous- 
tical transmission. Dr. Knudsen, therefore, 
designed a tapered rubber tube containing 
an outer plug of heavy metal and an inner 
plug of soft rubber. The two plugs are 
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coupled by means of an air space and the 
rubber wall of the tapered tube. The den- 
sity and the size of the plugs and the com- 
pliance of the rubber may be altered to 
adapt the ear protector for different kinds 
of noise. It may even be inserted in such a 
way as to ensure smallest insulation, if it 
is necessary for the user to hear conversa- 
tion or other signals during intervals of 
comparative silence.* 


Hearing Loss in First World War 


The number of soldiers incapacitated 
because of injury to the hearing during 
the war of 1914-18 in the armies of all 
countries, was found to be unusually high. 
In most cases the injury came from explo- 
sions and gun-fire and not from any mis- 
sile striking the ear or head. And this was 
true not only of the men who actually fired 
the guns, but also of the men in all other 
classes of service who were exposed to the 
explosion of hand grenades, shells, bombs 
or guns. 

About 80 percent of ear cases in the 
Allied armies in France, it was estimated, 
showed much impairment in hearing. This 
number, however, was held to include 
all ear conditions—acoustic, infective and 
traumatic. There is little doubt, more- 
over, that it included also cases with a his- 
tory of previous ear trouble or familial 
deafness. 


Lip Reading for Soldiers 
In the Spring of 1917, there reached the 


Volta Bureau an urgent request from the 
War Office in London for a pamphlet con- 
taining lessons in lip reading, especially 
designed to aid soldiers deafened in the 
war. Several short courses were compiled 
then and published in the VoLta Review. 
How many British soldiers stood in need of 
lessons in lip reading was not made known. 
It was evident from the request, however, 
that a considerable number must have 
lost their hearing more or less completely 
by the deafening noises of war. 

The Reconstruction Division of General 


(Continued on page 186) 


*VoLTa Review, Sept., 1939. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—-and kings.” 


Teachers Wanted 


This article is being written less than 
two months and a half after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. It is difficult to realize that 
in so short a time the war has already made 
itself felt in the field of special education, 
but today, for the second day in succes- 
sion, the Volta Bureau has received an ap- 
peal from a State school for the deaf, for 
a teacher “to begin at once.” Letters and 
telegrams from other schools had preceded 
these. Opportunity, who for years paid 
only occasional visits, is once more knock- 
ing loudly at the doors of those who are 
trained and experienced in teaching deaf 
children. 

As a service to superintendents and 
teachers, we present summaries of some of 
the positions not filled when we last heard. 

1. Wanted: qualified teacher of the 
deaf, for the balance of the present school 
year; also for next year if satisfactory. 
Preference: college graduate with special 
training and with experience, if possible. 

2. Teacher wanted for third grade oral 
class, to begin as soon as arrangements 
can be made. Candidate must be eligible 
for State provisional permanent certificate 
with major in special education. To obtain 
such certificate, must have spent four years 
in an accredited college or university which 
includes one year in appropriate courses in 
education of the deaf and related areas. 

3. Beginning in September, 1942, will 
need the services of a young lady to teach 
the deaf and hard of hearing. Desire one 
who has had good basic training in this 


Lewis Carroll 


field and a few years of highly successful 
experience. 

Members of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf who are interested in any of these op- 
portunities are invited to write to the Volta 
Bureau, mentioning by number the open- 
ing that appeals to them. They are also 
invited, if they desire changes of position 
for the next school year, to ask for want- 
ad service. Any member of the Associa- 
tion may send a want-ad of twenty-five 
words, and it will be inserted free of charge 
in the Vota Review for not more than 
two months out of any consecutive twelve. 


—J. B. T. 





Deafness in Aviators 


An important contribution to research 
in war deafness is an article by C. C. 
Bunch, Ph.D., of St. Louis, that appeared in 
War Medicine, November, 1941, and has 
since been issued in pamphlet form. While 
it was known early in the history of avia- 
tion that the constant roar of a high pow- 
ered motor causes diminution of hearing, 
and that constant flying without protection 
results in permanent impairment of hear- 
ing, there has been considerable difference 
of opinion in this whole matter. For a 
long time, the idea was pretty generally 
held that hearing was not particularly im- 
portant in the aviator; and though cer- 
tain clinical symptoms appeared so fre- 
quently in fliers that a new clinical entity 
was described as aero-otitis-media, and an- 
other as aero-otosclerosis, those who ex- 
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amine the ears of aviators have not always 
seemed to recognize their grave responsi- 
bility not only to the pilots and the com- 
mercial companies, but also to the traveling 
public and to the science of otology. 

Pilots of modern planes are at times in 
communication with the radio stations lo- 
cated at landing fields. Just how much and 
under what conditions a pilot wears his 
head set are not matters of general informa- 
tion. But “pilots who have decreased acuity 
for tones near c-3 (1024 double vibrations) 
will have difficulty in understanding cer- 
tain words over the radio and may not be 
able to understand exact landing instruc- 


“Newspaper accounts of the investiga- 
tions of recent airplane accidents do not 
mention the hearing ability of the pilots 
involved. The reports of the circumstances 
of several accidents lead one to think that 
in certain instances the pilots were not fol- 
lowing the radio beam. . . . Can it be pos- 
sible that some hearing loss which might 
have been temporary was in any way re- 
sponsible for some of these accidents, or 
that permanent losses made it impossible 
for the pilots to follow the radio beam or 
to understand exact landing instructions?” 





Are You Skilled in Orthopedics? 


The Civil Service Commission announces 
an examination to secure Orthopedic Me- 
chanics for the army services. The salary 
is $2,000 a year. Persons may qualify 
under the following optional subjects: (1) 
general; (2) bracemaker; (3) shoemaker 
and leatherworker; and (4) limbmaker. 
Because of the demand for qualified eligi- 
bles, applications will be accepted at the 
Civil Service Commission’s Washington 
office until further notice. 

Persons appointed will construct, design, 
alter and repair orthopedic appliances as 
indicated by the optional subjects. This 
includes working from living models and 
plaster casts, doing nickel plating and shap- 
ing, grinding and polishing metals used in 
orthopedic appliances. 

Applicants will not take a written test 
but will be rated on the extent and quality 
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of their experience. They must have had 
five years of appropriate experience in 
orthopedic work within the past ten years. 
Under the option “Shoemaker and Leather- 
worker” persons whose experience has been 
in general shoe repair will not be consid- 
ered qualified. 

Examination announcements and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained at first and 
second class post offices and from Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

It would seem that this is work for 
which deaf and hard of hearing workers, 
if adequately trained, would not be dis- 
qualified. 





No Price Advance for Hearing Aids 


A release from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, dated January 28, bears good 
news to hearing aid users. Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson requested manufac- 
turers of these instruments not to increase 
their prices above the level in effect on 
October 15. In a letter sent to 29 makers 
of electrical hearing instruments, he pointed 
out that “advances have recently occurred 
in the price of certain hearing devices. 
Such advances impose a heavy burden upon 
a disabled group of citizens and represent 
an inflationary tendency of most serious 
character. Pending further study of the in- 
dustry, I am requesting that you make no 
increases in your prices for electric hear- 
ing aids and accessories, repair and re- 
placement parts, and hearing aid batteries, 
above the level in effect on October 15, 
1941. This request of course applies not 
only to net prices to distributors and deal- 
ers, but also to suggested list prices. 

“In the event that you have increased 
prices since October 15, 1941, to a level 
higher than those in effect on that date, 
we request that you cancel such increases 
and reinstate the prices then in force. 

“If you experience cost increases which 
make it difficult to hold your subsequent 
prices on current future models to the level 
prevailing on October 15, 1941, we request 
that you submit your proposals for price 
increases to this office for consideration 
well in advance of the effective date.” 
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The House that Deafness Built 


This is the title of a delightfully written 
and quite important article by Clyde W. 
Johnson in the December 20 Saturday 
Evening Post. Mr. Johnson and his wife, 
both hard of hearing, both victims of he- 
reditary otosclerosis, both teachers in the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, and aware of 
the problems inherited deafness brings, 
wanted to have children of their own. Re- 
solved not to pass their handicap on to the 
next generation—and possibly the next and 
the next—they decided to adopt a child. 
They ran up against a difficulty, however, 
when the adoption authorities objected to 
their deafness as an obstacle. They would 
not hear the baby cry in the night, said the 
authorities. They would not hear the door- 
bell ring. They might even fail to wake 
up if there were a fire. With the overcom- 
ing of these hazards as a definite objec- 
tive, the Johnsons built a house. They had 
expert advice from all sides on every aspect 
of the building problem, for, as soon as the 
architects or acoustic engineers heard what 
was wanted and why, they showed the ut- 
most interest, and everything was put aside 
until the right kind of house was built to 
enable the Johnsons to care for a baby. 
Floors and walls were made soundproof, to 
enable them to hear better with their hear- 
ing aids; lights were installed in every 
room to flash signals when the doorbell or 
telephone bell rang; a room-to-room com- 
munication system was devised, which am- 
plifies sound so well that the Johnsons in 
their room can hear Betsy cough in hers, 
or can hear her if she calls—they can even 
hear her breathe! For Betsy anticipated 
the completion of the house, and was with 
them in time to watch it built. Every de- 
vice has worked perfectly. Betsy, three 
and a half, and a happy, beautiful, nor- 
mally hearing child, has already acquired 
a large vocabulary, and has demonstrated 
in every way that deafness in parents need 
not handicap a child if the potential par- 
ents have as much consideration for the 
good of the child as they have for their 
own pleasure in rearing a family. In fact, 
the experiment has proved such a success 
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that what they want now, they say, is an- 
other Betsy! . 





“Individual Differences” 


Reducing the individual differences of 
children to such proportions as to permit 
their being recorded in a card index system 
sounds like one of those cut-and-dried re- 
search problems that delight some students 
but are not of much help to teachers who 
confront children in the classroom. But 
there is something about the guidance pro- 
gram at the Nebraska School, as described 
by Mildred Bennett in the January Nebras- 
ka Journal, that makes the indexing of chil- 
dren sound like a human, absorbing, and 
very revealing process. An anxious moth- 
er asks, “Why isn’t my child making better 
grades?” The superintendent has the an- 
swer on acard. The boy is always late get- 
ting back to school after a vacation; he has 
been taken out often during the year, and 
always unnecessarily; he does not get along 
well with the other children. There is the 
answer to that question. Susie tells lies, 
and the supervisor wants to find out why. 
The card index shows that Susie has no 
family; her summers are spent in charity- 
supported institutions. She has been in- 
venting stories about her “family” just be- 
cause she felt the need of having something 
of the kind to exchange with other children. 

All of this on filing cards? Yes, for the 
Nebraska School felt the need for “syn- 
chronizing the efforts and results of the dif- 
ferent departments into a single instrument 
which could be used as a base for consulta- 
tion concerning each individual child.” So 
the records were started. Personality de- 
velopment and school progress of each 
child were set down on cards under various 
headings or “key words”: Academic, Voca- 
tional, Social, Moral, and Emotional. 
Teachers’ estimates, school grades, shop 
teachers’ reports, scores on performance 
tests, any significant items gleaned from 
case histories and other authentic sources 
were recorded. Other pertinent facts in- 
cluded: birthdate; age, sex, age at onset of 
deafness; cause of deafness; deaf relatives, 
if any; race, hearing loss; health record; 
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Mechanical ears guard our shores to- 
night. Huge, alert, sensitive, they can 
detect the faint beat of distant motors 
in approaching bombers. 


The lives of our citizens may depend 
upon the keenness of these man made 
‘fears.’’ The hearing of civilians, too, 
ean be improved by the remarkable 


Maico made ‘‘ears.’’ 


Aside from the unheard warnings, the 
blackouts and other dangerous situations 
prevalent during these times, Maico 
hearing aids assure a thrilling experi- 
ence of well being almost forgotten in 
many cases of hearing impairment. 


Maico Hearing Aids are a product of 
the Maico Company, manufacturers of 
most of the precision hearing testing in- 
struments used in America. America’s 
armies, navies, airlines, physicians, clinics 
and hospitals have adopted Maico pre- 
cision hearing testing equipment. The 
same close collaboration with the medical 
profession, the same high quality equip- 
ment and technology allow Maico to pro- 
duce hearing aids that will assure hard 
of hearing people “tone adjusted” and 
personally-fitted instruments. Ask your 
local ear physician about hearing aids and 
Maico. 
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MAICO 41 can be adjusted in 
tone through numerous combina- 
tions by means of set-screw ad- 
justments, and readjusted in 
frequency response for changing hearing 
conditions. 


MAICO “ACE” microphone is 
small enough to slip easily into 
a man’s watch pocket, yet its 
distinctness, power and range 
provide a pleasing surprise to 





new users. 

A national organization that is careful to 
uphold high principles in all phases of its 
dealings with the public and the medical pro- 
fession. 








An unusual opportunity is available in 

this organization for capable and ex- 

perienced Hearing Aid representatives. 
Write for details. 
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parents’ occupation; religion; previous ed- 
ucation; speech ability; lip reading apti- 
tude. The cards being only 8 by 5 inches, 
symbols and abbreviations are used in re- 
cording information; but the key to the 
symbols is simple and easily accessible; 
and the information is all right there to- 
gether, to explain why Susie tells “stories” 
and why Dan would be a good person to 
recommend to the toy factory that needs a 
shipping clerk in a hurry. Dan is a good 
lip reader; a careful, fast worker; special- 
ized in typing and printing; cooperates 
well. So Dan gets the job. And the card 
index helped get it for him. 





Neurology of Speech and Reading 


“The Neurology of Speech and Read- 
ing,” a course dealing with causes and 
treatment of language problems, is to be 
given by Dr. Edwin M. Cole and associates 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, during the month of July, 1942. 

The course consists of twenty morning 
lectures and clinic demonstrations by phy- 
sicians and educators, and covers problems 
in speech and reading, as seen by teachers 
in their daily work at school, and by 
physicians in their practice. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from Miss Miriam Phelps, Language Clinic, 
Box 396, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





Death of Richard Héxter 


The last report of the Ecole des Sourds 
Muets, the school for the deaf maintained 
by the Alliance Israelite Universelle in Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine, is really the last will and 
testament of its former principal, Mr. Rich- 
ard Hoxter, who died July 24, 1941. 
Founded in 1933, the school has been con- 
ducted for some years by Dr. and Mrs. 
Hoxter. Four pupils were graduated in 
1941, after completing eight years of study. 
All instruction is oral, and is conducted in 
Hebrew. The devotion of the principal and 
his wife have kept it going through all the 
difficult war years, and Mr. Hoxter’s guid- 
ing hand will be sadly missed. 
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W.S.H.H. and the War 
(Continued from page 156) 


by lights from signs or show windows. It — 
can be mounted on a window ledge, on a 
conduit box or on a wall. It is relatively — 
inexpensive, costing about $50 for an in. — 
door installation, the cost, of course, de- 
pending on the number of lights controlled 7 
and other local factors. An outdoor installa. — 
tion will be higher. The relay was designed © 
by General Electric to turn off lights of — 
show windows, signs, night lights in stores, — 


art glass windows in churches, and other 


unattended lights; but it seems that it — 
would be a reliable air raid sentinel for the — 
millions of deaf and hard of hearing per- 


sons throughout the country. 


O.C.D. Instructions to Wardens 


The office of Civilian Defense, acting 
upon a written request from Miss Betty C. 
Wright and Mrs. Laura Stovel, of the 
A.S.H.H. staff, has released instructions 
to be observed by Air Raid Wardens for the 
assistance and protection of persons with 
impaired hearing during an air raid. We 
copy them here, asking that they be given 
as much publicity as possible, and that air 


raid wardens receive the instructions: 
To Air Raid Wardens: 
From the Office of Civilian Defense: 

1. Take a census of all persons who cannot 
hear warning sirens. 

2. Urge those who cannot hear door bells and 
telephone bells to install signal lights so they 
can be reached in an emergency. 

3. Urge those living alone to leave a pass key 
with nearby neighbors. 

4. Warn the hard of hearing that for their own 
protection and those around them, arrange- 
ments should be made for warnings to be 
given them by two or more people. 

To Persons with Impaired Hearing: 

1. Follow carefully all instructions issued by 
your Office of Civilian Defense. 

2. Wear your hearing aid and listen to the 
radio. 

3. Cooperate with your Air Raid Warden in 
taking a census of the hearing handicapped. 

_ 4. If you cannot hear doorbells or telephone 
bells, install light signals so you can be 
reached in case of an emergency. 

5. Leave pass keys to your room, apartment, or 
house with two or more nearby neighbors. 

6. Make arrangements with two or more per- 
sons to be responsible for warning you in 
case of an emergency. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1345 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 





THE “MAGIC MICROPHONE” (Size oF a Sitver Dottar) AND 
THE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER WHICH IS CON- 
TAINED IN THE “UNIPAK” WITH THE BATTERIES, REACHES 
A NEW HIGH IN CONVENIENCE AND PERFORMANCE. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 74 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Distributor Franchises Open in Most of U. S. 














Better Looking 
LESSONS 


Clean, clear, attractive looking lessons and 
exercises make better students—particularly 
those for whom eye appeal is paramount. 
When you are making duplicates you will find 
the fastest, cleanest, copies are made on the 


WRITO 


The Modern Hectograph 
Really Helps Teachers Get Better Results — Easier. 

An utterly new duplicating medium which produces 100 or 
more clear copies without smear or blur;—is instantly ready 
for new impressions. WRITO is perfectly transparent— 
never sticky—never dries out—is always ready for use. 

For refills in old hectograph trays or for new pans, ask 
your school supply house for WRITO, or order direct. 


PANS 











Postpaid, cash with order. 
C.0.D., plus postage. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ROSS LABORATORIES 4%}, Ne., Hermitage 


Chicago, Ill. 








KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP NEADING FON CHILDREN, GNADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE Iil, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 

DE BIE . vedescasentsi gactineeastitanisieessennnnsiases $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 
“ Books I, II and II (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
Books EEG aml BV iiscicccsiscsivcsvccssbecsdesett 
een 5, Ti. By. SREY cocasiesecenasornrns 

All Prices Postpaid 
yen ae KINZIE 

Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 

410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











The Neurology of Speech and Reading 
DR. EDWIN M. COLE AND ASSOCIATES 
SUMMER COURSE, JULY 6-31 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


Speech and Reading Problems; Therapy 
Write to: Miss Miriam Phelps, Language Clinic, 
Box 396, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 











A TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED teacher of the 
deaf desires position for 1942-43. Box 219, Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TEACHER OF THE DEAF needed for school term 
42-43. Apply Harry Wilson, Catlett, Virginia. 





POSITION as private teacher or in a school desired by 
certified teacher of the deaf experienced in speech cor- 
rection. Address “Anywhere,” c/o the Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Adventures in the Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 139) 


chanted tiny, brown haired Alice. 

“We love our flag because it stands for 
our country and for no other. Do you love 
our flag?” 

“Yes, yes,” the children were almost 
shouting with enthusiasm. 

“We lo-o-ove the flag!” Blonde, blue. 
eyed Earl hugged himself until he w 
breathless. 7 al 

I paused for a moment. The children |e 
waited expectantly. Then sorrowfully ie 
asked, “Do you think we should laugh and 
play and be silly while we are saying our 
flag salute?” T 

The mood of the group shifted instantly. w 
“No. Be polite,” the chorus rose and fell. th 
All eyes turned reproachfully on big brown 
Frank. His eyes dropped, and he turned 
uneasily on one toe. 

I laid my arm across Frank’s shoulders A 
and gave him a quick hug. His big, brown be 
eyes, suspiciously moist, turned up to mine. 
He put his arm around my waist and smiled y' 
a little smile. . 1 

“Sometimes we forget,” I said, cheer- 
fully. “Now would you like to say the flag 
salute again?” 

Eight black, brown and yellow heads 
nodded. Samuel stepped forward. Eight | 
pairs of eyes fixed lovingly on the flag, and | 
eight voices spoke together. 

“Oo-we love the flag, the red, why-eet | 
and blue.” Eight voices as one died away | 
on the final words. 











“FW dee” 
(Continued from page 160) 


Washburn’s letter he thought some Ameri- 
can millionaire had sent him a fortune, and | 
it was some time before he realized his | 
error! 
There are few dull moments in the life | 
of this remarkable man. “Think of it,” he 
writes, “on Mar. 2 Ill be 80. And I feel 
48, except that I lack 48’s strength!” E ¥ 
Well, we are thinking of it, and we send | 
him our congratulations, ith best wishes 
for his continued health. May he live to be 


100! 2 ee 
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| The first consideration of the deafened should be the quality of hearing 
istantly, | which an electrical aid can give. Be sure the manufacturer understands 
.: fell. | the individual problems of deafness from long years of contact and obser- 
‘ nal | vation. Be sure the representatives are thoroughly trained and will main- 

tain a lasting interest in your hearing problems. 
a Acousticon — Makers of the world’s first electrical hearing aid — has 
. n . , 
oa been serving the hard of hearing for more than 39 years. We can help 
you, too! 


| smiled | 
pte | The Acousticon Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid is accepted by the Council 
he flag | ae Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association. 


heads 
Eight — | 
1g, and | 


vhy-eet | 


|: away | The only genuine Acousticon — a Dictograph Product. 


Look for this trademark. 
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EW YORK CITY Dept. 416 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 149) 















What an encouraging letter this is! 
makes me happy to read about the progy 
of all “our children.” The. intelligent q 
efficient guidance they are receiving” 
home seems to me a very real advaneg 
the education of the deaf. 4 

Johnita is doing fourth grade work 9 
again this year, Mrs. S. Her only diffiey 
is from the language standpoint. I d 
really believe that Johnita is a language) 
thusiast. I mean that, even if she eo 
hear, | doubt that the spoken or w 
word would especially delight her 
does Margot and me, for instance. Ont 
other hand, like her daddy, she seem 
know no social difficulties. é 

Like Nancy, Johnita protests the tin 
taken from her own pursuits for speet 
and extra language work. “Why work 
work, work, all the time? I do not like to 
work,” she storms. “Saturday no work 
Sunday no work,” she suggests, but thes 
being Miss Griffiths’ days at home, she’ 
seldom let off. 

The Echo play made a big hit with John 
ita. It offers such good memory training 
and in such a sociable sort of way. Johnita,| 
too, has the Guide to Good Eating posted 
on her bulletin board above her desk. 

When I put out Johnita’s clothes last) 
night, I copied your note idea, Mrs. S. |) 
wrote, “Dear Nita, you were a fine girl to 
hang up your clothes. I think this green) | 
sweater will look pretty with your yellow | ig ae 
and gray plaid dress. Comb your hair cate} these: 
fully and put on a yellow ribbon. I love’ 
you, Users 

“Mama.” phone 


At breakfast she appeared nicely combed, by th 
with a bright blue ribbon around her head, Tey 
remarking happily, “I did not find yellow, cae 
ribbon.” Johnita feels positively inhibited 
if she’s held down to three colors. - 

Johnita, whose memory is not so goo 
decided she should know the flag salulé 
and proceeded, with Miss Griffiths’ help,} 
memorize it in one evening. She says 
nicely. The movingly intent gaze she be 
stows upon Old Glory would make a poig 
nant Defense Poster, but actually it’s due 
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AID gives users 


new confidence 


This new Western Electric vacuum tube Audiphone 
has relieved thousands of users from the tiring 


| nervous tension of straining to hear. By helping them 


to hear easily, it enables them to live fully—to face 

these trying times with renewed energy and courage. 
Features you'll like 

Users are enthusiastic about the Ortho-tronic Audi- 

phone’s clear, natural tonal quality—made possible 

by the revolutionary “Stabilized Feedback” circuit. 


| They find they can understand speech easily even 


in noisy places by use of the Tone Discriminator— 


Western Elecfric 


AUDIPHONES 
by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 





that the Audiphone is easy to regulate, easy to wear. 
An audiometric test enables the Audiphone dealer 
to recommend the model best suited to your needs 
—either the Ortho-tronic vacuum tube type or the 
Ortho-technic carbon type. Dealers in principal cities 
afford you nation-wide service when away from home. 
Hearing is Believing! 
Hear for yourself how much the Audiphone can help 
you. Look under ” in the Classified 
section of your Telephone Directory for your local 
Audiphone dealer’s name—or mail the coupon. 


“Hearing Aids 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

(In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd... 

countries: Western Electric Export Corp., 

New York.) ! 
Please send me booklet +‘-Your Key to Hearing Happiness” 

and name of nearest Audiphone dealer. 


Montreal—In all other 
20 Vandam Street, 5 


Name 





Address 





State 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








School for Deaf and Special Children 
Speech Used Exclusively 


Home Atmosphere 
Teacher of Twenty Years’ Experience 
Write for folder 
THE GRATZ HOME SCHOOL 
110 S, Lawn Ave. Bluffton, Ohio 








School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















| Hearing Clearly at Cleary Ora | 























(Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 





The Four Season Camp and School 








cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. I., New York 
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to the concentration it requires to pro: 
nounce all those big words. 


Mrs. M. W., California. 
Margery Likes Her School 

Margery, ten years old, is in the state 
residential school for the deaf. 

Margery had a very happy Christmas 
vacation and returned to school, liking it 
better, I think. Her vocabulary is increas. 
ing, and her lip reading is better. I visited 
school in November and it seemed to me 
she is still a little nervous and shy in class, 
and lacks the spontaneity some of the others 
have; but her teacher said not to worry 
about it. I sometimes wish she were more 
determined and aggressive. Her sister 
Ethrel follows me from room to room with 
a steady flow of talk. She starts each ques- 
tion or statement with an _ emphatic, 
“Mother,” although there isn’t another per- 
son around. 

So you are all interested in my account 
of life in a gas station. There are many 


amusing episodes and sometimes tragic | 


ones. Lots of people stop for information 
who haven’t the courtesy to get out of the 
car, but just sit and blow the horn. One 
such man was putting plenty of pressure 
on the horn and when I rushed out he was 


already starting his question, “Mister,” but | 
he changed quickly and said, “I mean Lady, | 


where is the road to Charleston?” 

When work was first started on the Jef- 
ferson Proving Ground I felt like standing 
out in front and hanging a sign on myself 
saying Information. Various names were 
used for asking about the place—“smooth- 
ing ground,” “improving ground,” ete. 

Margie likes school much better this 
year. She has become better acquainted 
with her supervisor and is very fond of her. 
She usually takes flowers or some little re- 
membrance back to Mrs. Thomas. 


Mrs. E. B., /ndiana. 





A Lip Reader’s Views 

(Continued from page 164) 
a happy man or woman is a better thing 
to see than a five pound note. If any hard 
of hearing person is not to be outside the 
category of happy people, he must master 
to some degree the art of lip reading. 

(To be continued) 


Mare: 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ____ 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 





$10.00 











each, with manual a $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 146) 



















Rogers told her best teacher friend,” 
is, till Mr. Lenn comes back!” 

But Mr. Lenn didn’t come back. 
went to war, and a few days later, whe 
the principal asked Miss Rogers if she 
would be willing to keep Robert, evem 
though he didn’t quite fit in with the class} 
Miss Rogers’ enthusiastic delight pleased 
the principal greatly. 

“It’s fine to have a teacher as cooperative) 
as you, my dear,” she told Miss Roger 
“Just see what you have done for Félice 
Look at her! In a few days! As pleasant} 
and agreeable as all the other childreng 
You'd never know her for the scowling} 
little demon who came! How did you doy 
it?” q 
“I didn’t do it,” Miss Rogers said hon} 
estly. “Robert did it.” { 

The principal laughed. “You’re too mode 
est, my. dear, but that’s a good fault.” 

It didn’t seem quite fair to Félice’s real’ 
reformer, Miss Rogers felt, but what could’ 
she do about it? " 

So she bought Robert the new base ball 
glove he was longing for and didn’t have 
money to buy, and then she felt better. 





What Bombs Do to Hearing 


(Continued from page 169) 


Hospital No. 11, at Cape May, N. J., in 
1919, offered instruction in lip reading to 
the doughboys who returned hard of hear- 
ing or deafened from the French front. 
Approximately one hundred men availed 
themselves of this service, but the majority 
did not take advantage of it. They were 
glad to be back in their homes otherwise 
safe and sound. But, as time went on their 
defective hearing must have become more 
apparent and troublesome. 

The U. S. Army and Navy Journal on 
July 14, 1917, published the following state- 
ment: 

Reports from war hospitals show that many 
soldiers suffer from deafness following the shock 
from high explosives, as well as from direct in- 
juries and exposure; and though no enormous 


number lose all hearing, yet there are many 
whose hearing in one or both ears is seriously 


CVUOUCUVVUTTTV UL UUuvveev”Y””” wivvevwv 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


“—S 
yee 
oe 






ee an tobe’ hia 
Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 
o TOME ....2. Individual tone con- 
trol. 
e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 
a ee New low drain tubes. 
e ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN p — stream- 
e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration - 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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and often permanently impaired. The natiog) 
defender who returns with a visible injury 
find associations ready to aid him. But he y 
returns with total loss of hearing may be 
more incapacitated for earning a fair wage, eve 
though there is no outward indication of the jp 
jury. The deafened soldier rarely receives { 
thoughtful consideration so eagerly extended t 
those whose deprivations appear greater becaug 
visible to all. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that many persons consider the hard of 
hearing peculiarly fitted for war work be 
cause their deafness protects them agains 
further acoustic trauma. Dr. Edmund 
Prince Fowler has said, “This I have been 
stressing for years. The obstructed ear is 
less subject to shock than the normal ear,” 

However that may be, it is evident that 
modern warfare adds seriously to the prob 
lem of noise deafness; and the civilian 
population of countries under aerial attack,}' 
as well as the combatants on land and sea, 
should be provided with effective ear plugs 
to avert danger to the organs of hearing. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 167) 





Right now I want to extend a belated 
thanks for all the Christmas cards and 
Christmas greetings I received. Among the 
most charming was a very lovely folder 
from M. A. C., of Melbourne, Australia. | 
It has remained here on my desk all this 
time, instead of going the way of all 
Christmas cards, for it is a lovely water 
color sketch of woods and a lake, with 
some green and yellow birds in the fore: 
ground. Are they parrakeets? I’m afraid 
to hazard a guess. 

All of us send our greetings to our | 
friends and Allies down under, and I think 
we had better take L. S.’s advice and find 
out more about them and their grand coun- | 
try. 





| 
Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 





Wanted: A Copy of the Ewing Book | 

If anybody has for sale a copy of “The | 
Handicap of Deafness,” by A. W. G. and 
Irene Ewing, please notify the Volta Bu- | 
reau. 


Marcl 
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NEW RELEASES... New streamlined vacuum 
tube hearing aid—less weight and size—smaller 
batteries—Vacolite patented control and new fit- 
ting method allows dealer to fit maximum number 
of cases with one instrument—New portable 


audiometer available. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 N. Henderson Dallas, Texas 
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Many people with impaired hearing get a 
great deal of pleasure from the Telephone 
Amplifier. It’s compact and easily attached to 
any Bell telephone. It has a simple switch 
adjustment to care for different hearing needs. 

Your local telephone Business 
Office will be glad to give you a 
demonstration — without any obli- 
gation, of course. 


“VIBRATUBE~ 


HERE 
Pet i 























For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 
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*» KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 





Hymn for Airmen 


God of the sky and sea 
We offer thanks to Thee 

For all Thy care 
Pitying the sparrows’ fall 
Keep safe our birdmen all. 
Father, on Thee we call 

God of the Air. 

—Roxane Seabury Wright. 


War is dirty business.—It plumbs the depths 
of degradation, yet demands the best that one 
can give. In the last war, what I did and what 
I saw do not rest easily on my memory. But in 
all the filth and stupidities of that experience | 
saw courage, fortitude, sacrifice, self-abnegation, 
generosity—yes and tenderness, compassion and 
idealism of a quality that I have not seen since. 
It it because these qualities become diluted in 
peacetime that wars return? 

We tried to make that the last war. Except for 
what followed, it might have been. I believe 
that it could have been and that the world is 
reaping the consequences of lost opportunity. 
Even knowing what I do now, I do not regret 
that I tried. 

—Samuel T. Williamson. 


The more I study the world the more am! 
convinced of the inability of force to create any- 
thing durable. 

—Napoleon, at St. Helena. 


The capacity for concentration is common 
to all of us until we let it atrophy. Was there 
ever greater absorption than a child can show 
when he is deep in a book or absorbed with 
some new object? At such moments we often 
scold children for inattention to our words. Ac- 
tually they are concentrating admirably on mat- 
ters important to them, and we ought to avoid 
destroying their blessed power of being genuinely 
interested in something. 

The absent-minded college professor, after all, 
is only a man who has kept the child’s genius for 
absorbed interest in his work. Take any success- 
ful person you know who can do something better 
than anyone else and try to distract his attention 
from it while he is doing it! 

Unless you permit yourself to become thus 
absorbed in the thing you want to do, there is 
very little chance of your doing that thing ex 
ceptionally well. 

—William Moulton Marston. 
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“.|{Central Institute for the Deaf 


e depths 
that one NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
ae | FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


tience | #/ Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
negation, 








‘ion and | New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
*n since. |! and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
luted in | experienced supervisors. 
cept for | jf ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
bers C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
ortunity, supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
t regret | Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
msenialil | CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
| A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
re am | | in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
ate any- | | the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
elena. | LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
| Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 

thee | for advanced pupils. 
s I 
= | CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
t | 
. hil Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
is. Ac- | Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
mn mat- | ii 
» avoid | ! TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
nuinely | } This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
. i | | with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
nad ; : | constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
eal | | from Washington University. 
better | Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
tention | ff 

Ai For further information address 
e thus | | 
bere } Miss Jura M. Connery, Principal Dr. Heten Lane, Assistant Principal 
mee 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabei K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
It’s good. In fact it’s unique: It utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 








VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS OF LIP 
READING PRACTICE MATERIAL 
VOLUME III VOLUME VI 


Out of the complete series of practice ma- 
terial, only a few copies of these two volumes 
are available. If you have not secured your 
copy, send your order at once. 


Price—$1.60 per copy 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Teacher Training 
Further 





Beginners and Advanced Lessons. 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
information on request. 








The Volta Review | 





RANT 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


was sampling the foed of his establishm 
“Some people would kick about anything,” 
declared to the waiter. “I can’t see a 
wrong with this soup—and yet they are 

ing about it.” The waiter nodded. “I ibid 
that’s the cook’s fault, sir,” he explained, 
fully. “There would probably be no compa 


if the cook would admit that it is soup. You 
see, sir, he says it’s coffee.” | 


The Cook’s Fault.—The restaurant = 


Getting Them Up!—A hotel guest was com 
plaining. “You should put the telephone neag) 
the bed—not on the other side of the 2s 
said. “No,” argued the clerk in the small town 
hotel. “We used to have them near the bed, but” 
it wouldn’t work. Every morning people expect 
us to call them in time to catch trains or meet | 
appointments.” “But what’s that got to do with 
moving the telephones to the other side of the 
room?” demanded the guest. “It’s this way,” 
explained the clerk. “If you have to cross the 
room to answer the telephone, then you are up!” 


What Price Deafness?—The customer) 
walked into Lapidus’ one-price clothing store 
and picked out a suit he liked. Lapidus studied 
the buyer. The man looked as though he were 
not the type to haggle over a price. 

“For dot suit,” announced Lapidus boldly, 
“fifty dollars.” | 

“How much?” asked the customer. 

Lapidus smiled wisely. “Oh, all right,” he sid 
“Forty dollars.” 

“How much?” repeated the customer. 

Lapidus shrugged. “So all right,” he said, 
“thirty dollars.” | 

“How much?” said the customer. 

Lapidus grew angry. He looked the customer 
squarely in the eye. “Look here, mine frand,” 
he shouted. “I’m givink you my best price, twenlf 
dollars. Take it or leave it. Twenty dollars.” ; 

This time the customer nodded. He pulled out 
a huge roll of bills and handed two tens over to 
Lapidus. And then, as he was walking from the) 
store with the suit, he turned to Lapidus with 
a meek air and said, “Please pardon me for mak 
ing you repeat the price so many times. 
truth is, I’m a trifle hard of hearing.” | 

—Le Couteulx Leader. — 


Minds, like parachutes, function only when 
they are open. 
—Source unknown. — 





